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Double decker sweaters: 
very new, very "Orion V 

RAfili double-decks them, 
swcaierover*»\vcaler, "Orion*"* 
over "Orion”, for the biggest 
double hit in knits. Does it in 
casY-carc"Orlon‘' acrylic, wise 
in the ways of shape-keeping 
throughwash and wear. Abmc, 
proofihatiwosweatersare bet- 
ter than one! Left: Links-knit 
cardigan classic, about SIO. 
Right: IJnks-knit jerkin. about 
SS). Both, decked over a long- 
slecsed turtle-neck Continen- 
tal. about S6. All. -si/es 14-20. 
in great double-feature colors. 
Available at all fine stores. 

•Dll Pont'i rcyiMcrea ifjiicmjiV. Ou tV'n> 
rwakcN fibers, iioi rahrics or twesHTt. 


\t Marshall Held al C oiiipany , ( hicauo; .l.\\ . Rohiiisoii C o., Los Angeles; Goldwaters, IMiocnix & Scottsdale; Neiinan-Mareus, Texas 




THOSE CLEAN WHITE ADLERS 


Adlers, anyone? Being "clean white sock” may not improve your game, but it’s sure to improve 
your confidence. It’s the new way of being absolutely correct, while doing just as you please. 
You like it. She loves it. And all because of the Adler SC shrink controlled wool sock. 

In white and a covey of colors. §1.00 . THE AOtE* COMAANT, CtNCIHNATI U, OHIO . IN CANADA; W1NDS8S 


<C ADLEft COMAANT. CfNCINNATI U, 


HOSIERY Kills, HONTREAl 




Why don’t we have 
speedometers like this? 

Thcrc'd be fewer rear-end collisions 
if wc did. Because this specdonteler 
shows how to keep a safe distance be- 
tween cars, in case of sudden stops. 

If you think you can slop on a dime, 
think again. Even at iO niph. you'll hit 


the car ahead if you’re not one car 
length away. At 50 mph, it takes five. 
And at night, or in bad weather, you 
need even more room for safety., 

Another way to stay safe: Put on 
nylon cord tires. 

Tire cord is the backbone of every 
tire. And nylon is the strongest fiber 
ever used in tire cord. And the tough- 
est. And the most durable. 


Nylon can take it. It can take the 
rocks. The chuckholcs. The bumps. 
And it can take the terrific heat that 
builds up in a tire at high speeds. 

Next time you drive, play it safe. 
Don’t crowd the car ahead. And don't 
take a chance on your 
tires. Get nylon. 

Nothing but nylon 
makes you feel so safe. 



Chemstrand. New York 1. a Division of Monsanto Chemical Company, makes Chemstrand^ nylon- America’s tire manufacturers do the rest. ChEMSTRAND 
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Next week 

THE BIG PATOFF on Waller 
O’Malley’s Chavez Ravine 
seems imminent as Ron Fairly 
and the other young Dodgers 
butlle to win the pennant (hut 
slid away from them last year. 

BA TH AND TENNIS clubs are 
popping up in suburbs all over 
the U.S. But none of the hun- 
dreds built during the last five 
years can equal the facilities of 
the one in Lake Forest, Illinois. 

THE COLORADO RIVER flows 
straight south from Las Vegas 
to El Oolfo, Mexico. Jack Ol- 
sen took the 500-niile trip and 
reports on the hshing and nat- 
ural wonders along the way. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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FLVING'S FUN! 


Your PIPER Dealer 
Would Like to Show 
YOU 

It's fun to fly!. ..and such a practical 
sport. When you can use an airplane for 
business trips, you enjoy every mile you 

LIKE TO TRY IT? Easy. Yoiir 
nearby Piper dealer is 
repeating last summer’s 
popular offer of a special 
introductory flight les- 
son for only $5. With an expert flight- 
instructor in a safe, modern Piper, you'll 
do the flying, you’ll see how fascinating 
and easy flying can be. 

Why not call your Piper dealer today 
(listed in the Yellow Pages)? He’ll be 
glad to arrange an introductory lesson for 
you and. if you wish, discuss anything you 
want to know about flying. He’ll teach 
you FREE when you buy a Piper — as 
little as $1099 down. 




FUN TO GO! . . . AND SO EASY! ... BY PIPER 
Piper line includes three 200 mph twin en- 
gine planes — Aztec B, Apache 235. Twin 
(Domanche; five easy-to-fly, economical 
4-placc planes — Comanche 180 and 250; 
Cherokee 150, ICO and 180 (top photo) ; 
and the 2-place Colt (lower), only $5495. 


l>Tl>T7Tl AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . . 
MI M.M Lotk Haven, Penntylvonia 

^ Pleoi* send me Leorn-to-Fly informolion and 
calalog ol Piper planet. 

Q Please tend me name oF nearett Piper dealer. 

Addreit 

Cily — 
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SCORECARD 


GARDEN LOSES ON POINTS 

Though it seems like yesterdav. it is in 
fact six years since Federal Judge SyU 
vester J. Ryan dissolved the International 
BoxingClub (James D. Norris, president ) 
and ended sport's tightest monopoly 
(SI. July 1, 1957). The Supreme Court 
of the United Slates upheld Ryan. 
Norris was forced out of Madison 
Square Garden and, to all effect, boxing. 

Key to the old Norris monopoly was 
its practice of signing champion prize- 
fighters to exclusive contracts. If they 
did not sign they got no tights. But 
if they did sign they could fight for Nor- 
ris or nobody. That tidy arrangement was 
dissipated by the Ryan decree. 

Now Judge Ryan has made another 
decision. To the reorganized Garden's 
plea that it be permitted to sign a fighter 
for more than one bout in a single con- 
tract, the judge last week said no, "Com- 
petitive conditions in the industry,” he 
said, "do not prevail.” 

The judge is right once more. The 
Garden controls the only nationally tele- 
vised boxing show — and it is a poor 
thing. Because of the greedily destruc- 
tive pattern originally designed by Nor- 
ris, small fight clubs have all but dis- 
appeared. and the supply of tolerable 
talent is scarcely enough to fill a single 
night’s card. Whatever might be done 
to restore the sport's old prestige, the 
Garden's solution is not the one. ft 
could only accelerate the descending 
spiral. 

THAT'LL SHOW ‘EM, BO 

Since the Los Angeles Angels shunted a 
reluctant Bo Belinsky to the Hawaii Is- 
landers he has won a couple of baseball 
games, and this has brought him out of 
what, for a lime, looked like a case of 
the surly sulks. But Bi^ is talking again, 
pretty much as usual. Hawaii, he says, is 
too relaxing. 

"It's lough to be ambitious here," he 
explained. "You have to kick yourself 
in the tail to play baseball.” 

It is so relaxing, indeed, that he finds 
himself going to bed before midnight. 
Falling asleep, he schemes of ways to 


confound the Angels. He has one pretty 
good idea already. 

"I’d like to get a photographer to 
come down to Waikiki,” he said, "and 
take a picture of me on a surfboard to 
send back to the mainland. They sup- 
posedly sent me out here to suffer, but if 
the picture went back, they'd sec how 
much you suffer in Hawaii." 

In other words, Angels, Bo is still in- 
sufferable. 

TRAGEDY ON THE LAKE 

A Star class boat is a racing machine, 
with 281 square feet of sail driving a 
low-slung and extremely sensitive hull. 
Star sailors arc a lough and free-thinking 
breed. Last week the Cleveland Yacht- 
ing Club held a series of five races, the 
winner to qualify for the World Star 
Championship scheduled for Chicago 
next month. 

On Tuesday the weather bureau pre- 
dicted winds up to 25 knots, with small 
craft warnings. The eager skippers and 
crews in the 19 Stars jockeyed impa- 
tiently while the race committee delayed 
the start for an hour, waiting for a squall 
to blow over. At 2:30, with the winds 
at 25 mph, the starting gun sounded. 
Soon afterward the winds suddenly in- 
creased, hitting 50 mph and building six- 
foot waves. Fleet Captain Charles Judd 
saw one Star foundering. Aboard, bail- 
ing out the tiny cockpit, was an experi- 
enced Great Lakes skipper. Bill Ander- 
sen, 46, a captain in the Coast Guard 
Reserve and an attorney specializing in 
admiralty law. His crewman. Robert Ja- 
cob, 28, was a poor swimmer, so Ander- 
sen told him to put on a life jacket. 
Then the mast went over. Judd’s launch 
arrived in less than five minutes but the 
sloop, with insufficient flotation mate- 
rial, had sunk. Jacob was floating in his 
life jacket — and Andersen was gone. 
Andersen had not followed his own ad- 
vice. He wore no lifejacket. 

SUITABLE IDEAS'fOR SWIMMING 

One of the nation's big swimsuit makers. 
Rose Marie Reid, is showing an elec- 
trically healed suit at the annual West- 


ern Electronics Show convention in San 
Francisco’s Cow Palace next week. Jt 
uses carbon cloth, a space fabric that is 
strong, flexible, chemical-resistant and 
flameproof. Heat is supplied by a bat- 
tery. Object: to prolong the swimming 
season and eliminate pool heaters. 

There are. however, bugs. The battery 
weighs about a pound and is cumber- 
some. But Designer George McCormick 
is trying to work out a pouch arrange- 
ment or hell to bold several liny transis- 
tor batteries. Even so, the material costs 
S12 a yard and, beyond that, will not 
take a dye, thus limiting it to its natural 
gray color — not too salable a hue. 

Bugs or not, we have faith in Miss 
Reid. She is the lady who engineered 
the first built-in bra for swimsuits. 

HOSSTELRV 

An old Massachusetts law required that 
hotel keepers maintain accommodations 
for their guests' horses. It is not too 
much enforced these days. We do not 
know what the law in Texas, cast or west 
of the Pecos, might be, but there seems 
to be a trend. The Dallas Continental 



Inn — with swimming pool, restaurant, 
thick carpeting and TV — is admitting, in 
addition to tourists, horses. 

There arc now four stalls, each costing 
as much to build as a regular unit in the 
S 1 ,750,000 motel. The stalls are of rough- 
sawed redwood. Red cedar shake shin- 
gles give a western touch. The rate; an 
inhuman $3 a day, single occupancy. 

Manager Quincy Taylor has had few 
equine guests so far, but he expects more 
when the big horse shows start in Sep- 

ronrf/Kw/ 
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a notable 
Pendleton* 


for tlio hand-somp look at leisure, 
too. rashioneci fmm 100% 
virgin wool (America's liveliest 
fabric) . this lianclsome newcomer 
combines fresh High ('ouiitry 
styling with traditional 
Pendleton quality. Braid- 
trimmed at cufT-s, front, and 
pockets. The buttons are metal, 
Ity the way. Jacket, 27.95. 



SCORCCARO ,unli»urtt 

tcinber and the state fair conies in Oc- 
tober. He also expects there w ill be more 
such motels as his. 

**lt is very bad on horses to go over 
400 miles a day," he explained. “They 
get nervous. You have no idea what 
problems this can entail." 

There are no problems for horse ow ti- 
ers who stop at the Continental. Porters 
at the Inn give horse guests any specific 
attention requested — feeding, spraying, 
grooming and even bathing. People don’t 
get those extras. 

BACK TO NATURE 

On the theory that masses of people and 
wilderness are not compatible, a move- 
ment has begun within the National 
Parks Service to cut down on areas avail- 
able to car campers. Backpack campers 
will be welcome, as always, provided 
they behave themselves, but the car- 
camping set has included loo many of 
the type likely to douse a roaring fire 
w ith a bucket of kerosene, toss old under- 
wear into the Morning Glory Pool and 
dump watermelon rinds into the sacred 
perfection of Rainicr’s Shadow Lake. 

The aim is not to keep the car camper 
out of the parks but to coniine him to 
■ ■recreation areas" where beauty parlors, 
coin laundries, cocktail lounges and kid- 
dies’ playlands are available. Already 
camping sites at Teton's Jenny Lake have 
been reduced from 1 15 to 85. Next year 
they will shrink sonic more. 

1 he service expects some howls, nat- 
urally. since only a tiny minority of those 
w ho visit the parks realize that they were 
set aside as nature sanctuaries to be pre- 
served forever in their pristine state. 
There is something terribly xinprislinc 
about a discarded beer can. 

■ ‘Thank God the season’s short." said 
one ranger. "Tlic parks need the rest of 
the year to recover." 

SAME OLD FRONTIER 

Traditional in the annals of Nevada his- 
tory is the annual badger vs. dog fight 
— and just as traditional is the outcry its 
announcement produces. This year the 
uproar has been more tumultuous than 
ever. The Sah Ltike City Trihuue thun- 
dered: ‘’Whatever happened to the Ne- 
vada Humane Society’.’" A reader pro- 
tested to the Ely Duiiy Thws that the 
event was "sadistic, shameful and a blot, 
not only on the good name of Ely [where 
the fight was to be held], but on all 
humanity as well." 


[I .Mr'- nt" IV 


So far the fight has been postponed 
several limes but. you may be sure, it 
will go on. It always has. Reports have it 
that a 50-pound badger has been caught 
and dieted and leased into a slate of red- 
eyed meanness. His opponent, the pit 
dog. is described as well-trained, strong 
and vicious. Odds favor the badger 8 to 5. 
mostly because he fights by flipping over 
on his back and using his long sharp 
claws and needlelike teeth. But this par- 
ticular dog is said to have perfected a 
method of turning the badger right side 
up and grabbing him by the base of the 
skull in a hold which, a news dispatch 
reports, "could end the bout in short or- 
der by severing the head from the body." 

The fight has not been without de- 
fenders. among them Reno's Sevtula 
Suite Joitnial: "It is a shame that Ne- 
vada residents who are unfamiliar with 
the stale’s mores would go to the extent 
of protesting badger fighting, which has 
been recognized as a time-honored di- 
version at numerous important func- 
tions since early days." 

The fight itself goes like this: a dog is 
held tightly on a leash as a big barrel is 
brought in. A volunteer is told that in- 
side the barrel, which has its lid on. is 
the vicious badger. A heavy cord hangs 
out of the barrel lop, The volunteer's 
duly is to yank the top out of the barrel 
and he is warned earnestly to run away 
fast, holding the cord, lest the badger 
mistake him for the dog. He takes firm 
hold, yanks and runs. Out of the barrel 
clatters behind him an old fashioned 
thunder mug. 

It fools them every year. 

SVENGALI IN THE TANK 

Back III the late '.^Os Mclio Betlina 
achieved New York State recognition 
as light heavyweight champion of the 
world, and not a little of the credit went 
to his manager. Jimmy Grippo, who 
hypnotized Mclio before each bout. Be- 
fore the second Sonny LisVon-Floyd Pat- 
terson bout a hypnotist offered himself 
to the I’atterson camp but was rejected. 
(So l.istoii put I’atterson to sleep.) 

The use of hypnosis in sport crops 
up sporadically. Now it has reared its 
somnolent head in Hinsdale. III., home 
of the state high school swimming cham- 
pions. whose coach. Jerry Farmer, has 
employed a hypnotist to improve the 
performance of some of his charges. 
Hypnotism can instill self-confidence, 
ward off fatigue and relax an athlete. 
Fanner believes. Here is what the Ameri- 
can Medical .Xssociation’s Committee on 



the Medical Aspects of Sports believes: 

1) Hypnotism in sport “can result in 
serious psychiatric disturbances requir- 
ing treatment ii\ a hospital.” 

2) It can cause “panic reactions, de- 
pressive states, or psychotic symptoms.” 

NOW QUIETLY, TOUCHEt 

For centuries fencers have shouted as 
they lunged to make a touch. Originally, 
the idea seems to have been to call at- 
tention to a liit. Now, with electrical 
weapons (when you touch an opponent 
a liglu flashes), there is no need for 
screams, and Lon Hocker, venerable St. 
Louis fencer, has been organiiing a muf- 
fling committee. 

“Right.” says J. R. de Capriles. editor 
of American Fencing. “It is a flight of 
fancy to think that there is anything 
tactical to be gained by shouting. It 
merely helps a contestant with his liming 
and releases nervous tension.” 

The logic is impeccable, but one ques- 
tion; Who is going to convince the fenc- 
ers, a few of whom complain, then play 
with vociferous, open-mouthed joy? 

PENNY A PITCH 

Automation, which began in bowling 
with the introduction of the automatic 
pinsetting machine, is making still fur- 
ther inroads on the game. Now under 
test in Los Angeles is a coin-operated 
lane that requires a quarter to start the 
pinsetting machine. The quarter pro- 
vides 10 minutes of bowling, just about 
the time it takes to roll a game. 

“It's the coming thing,” says John 
Calamia. owner of the machine, which 
he calls a C!ock-0- Malic. “It will elim- 
inate checking score sheets, thus allow- 
ing bowlers to take score sheets home. 
It also will eliminate bowlers taking the 
liberty of free frames and curtail alto- 
gether the so-called ‘walkout’ bowlers 
who roll a line or two. then skip out with- 
out paying.” 

Now for a coin-operated ball that 
rolls strikes every lime. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dick Stuart. Boston Red Sox first base- 
man, who has a good chance at both the 
home run and runs-batted-in champion- 
ships this season: “1 suppose if I do win 
them, they won’t give me full credit. 
Probably they'll add an asterisk saying 
Mantle and Maris were hurt." 

• DaveCludelsky, Michigan boxingcom- 

missioner. opposing women wrestling: 
"Would you like to see your sister wres- 
tling?” END 
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DON’T FORGET... 

THE U. S. L. T. A. NATIONAL 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 

Forest Hills, N.Y., August 28 to 
September 8. For your conve- 
nience in getting there, United 
oRers jets to New York from the 
most U.S. cities, including five 
nonstops from Los Angeles. 

THE GRAND PRIX, Watkins 
Glen, New York, October 6. A 
good chance to see some of the 
world's best drivers and the 
colorful countryside of the 
Finger Lakes. Wc suggest flying 
United to Rochesterand renting 
a car for the drive down. 

THE IMPORTANT EARLY 
FOOTBALL GAMES. College 
fan or pro. be sure to check 
your schedule soon so that you 
won't miss the key openers. 
You’ll enjoy flying to the game 
on United— the relaxing choice 
of top pro and college teams. 

THE $100,000 WOODWARD 
STAKES, Aqueduct Park, New 
York, September 28. Bring your 
wife along on United’s money- 
saving Family Plan. After 
Aqueduct, you can enjoy the 
shops and sights of New York. 
For your ease in reaching the 
city, United offers, for instance, 
four jet nonslops from San 
Francisco to New York. 

THE PORTLAND OPEN, Port- 
land, Oregon, September 19 to 
22. Enjoy championship golf in 
this beautiful city of the North- 
west. Bring your own clubs, too 
(for only $4.(X) from any other 
United city on the mainland). 

And there's still time to order 
United's handsome vinyl golf 
bag cover for only $7.50 post- 
paid. Just mail the coupon. 


■•GOLF BAG COVER” Dept, SI-8 j 
3t0 West Wii . ' logton Blvfl, i 

Chicago 6, i 

Please send golt ba: raver to: | 


1 Name | 

I Address I 

1 City Slate. i 

[ M, ■ .'k or money order j 

I lo' $■ ■■ IS ci'-.'i-ed, I 

I I 
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U.S. TENNIS IS BACK 


ON THE CENTER COURT 



American tennis prestige — wither- 
ing away for four years — was re- 
stored to hopeful bloom last weekend 
on the steamy courts of the Los Ange- 
les Tennis Club. There, before ap- 
preciative and pleasantly chauvinis- 
tic crowds, U.S. Davis Cup players 
Chuck McKinley and Dennis Ral- 
ston beat the Mexican team that last 
year had defeated the 11. S. 

The American way back to world 
amateur tennis supremacy looks eas- 
ier than it has in a long time. Vene- 
zuela, England and India — none of 
them strong — bar the path to the linal 
assault on Australia, tlie Davis Cup 
holder, which this year plays without 
Rod Laver, now a pro. 

Against the Mexicans, Ralston was 
scintillating: he woti his two singles 
matches and shared in tlie doubles 
victory over the world’s finest. The 
Ralston story— the human story of 
the most rapidly improving player 
in the game — begins on the next page. 


McKinley watches winning partner Ralston hit 
a meticulous volley against the Mextean team. 

CQNTINUEO 
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U.S. TENNIS 


DENNIS IS HIS OWN 


MENACE 

by JACK OLSEN 


I r (he ;incicnt statesmen of amateur 
tennis agree on anything as the 
national championships get under way 
at Forest Hills, it is that only two men 
arc capable of preventing 21-ycar-oki 
Dennis Ralston from becoming the na- 
tional champion. One is Chuck McKin- 
ley, the Wimbledon champion who in 
1963 has been playing the best tennis of 
his career; the other is R. (for Richard) 
Dennis Ralston (see cover). 

Chances are that when the tournament 
is over, Ralston will have continued to 
confound and confuse the experts — much 
as he did last week in the U.S.-Mexico 
Davis Cup matches, in which he beat 
both Rafael Osuna and Antonio l*ala- 
fox with east*. He may have roared 
through the nationaU; untouched, leav- 
ing the top seeds strewn behind him. or 
he may have blown his stack and been 
knocked out in the first round by a play- 
er known only to his own next of kin 
and a few close family friends. That is 
the very nature of Dennis Ralston, a fret- 
ful young man who. for several years, 
has been the heir apparent to the throne 
of American amateur tennis. 

It has been 12 years since Ralston 
came down U.S. 99 from Bakersfield to 
ama/e the nabobs of southern California 
tennis with a sample case of strokes and 
techniques worthy of a person three times 
his age. And it has been 15 years since he 
played his first official tournament (it 
was tough enough to be only 6, but Den- 
nis was small for his age). He lost. 6-2. 
7 5. to an 1 l-ycur-old, and immediately 
a Uveal spoils editor called Dennis "the 
brightest prospect we base.” 

By the time he was old enough to fool 
around with his father's shaver. Ralston 
had filled half a dozen shelves with tro- 
phies. including the national junior sin- 
gles championship. At 17. he went to 
Wimbledon, paired with Osuna of Mex- 
ico (neither player had been able to 
find anyone hard up enough to join 
him in the doubles). Together, they 
brought olT the first victory for an un- 
seeded team in the history of that old 


dowager of tournaments. The same year 
Ralston became the youngest playercver 
to reach the semifinals at Forest Hills. 
.At 19. he was national doubles cham- 
pion with Chuck McKinley. .And in his 
20th year, which ended last month, he 
knocked off the national indoor singles 
& doubles championships, the nation- 
al intercollegiate singles and doubles 
championships and more than a few oth- 
er major tournaments. Perry T. Jones, 
the paterfamilias of southern California 
tennis and a former Davis Cup captain 
says: “No player of Ralston's age has 
ever made a record to match this. Not 
Gonzalez, not Budge, not Tildcn. not 
Vines. He has looked like a champion 
since he was 9 years old.” 

The indisputable fact, however, is that 
Dennis Ralston is not the U.S. champion, 
f le is not even ranked, because an opera- 
tion kept him from playing enough last 
year. Tennis has set up the throne, waxed 
it and polished it for him. and still some- 
thing keeps Dennis from sitting on it. 
The something is his own quixotic dis- 
position. He seems, at times, to be a man 
firmly arrayed against himself. It is not 
only that he has a bad temper, and that 
he is his own favorite target. He also has 
trouble concentrating on his game. His 
brooding has cost him more tournaments 
than the average top player has won. 

Ralston's personality problems would 
be far less of a handicap in any other 
sport, but in amateur tennis the tiniest 
indiscretion on the part of a player is 
V isited w ith a show of official housemoth- 
er pique, which only compounds the in- 
ner turmoil of a touchy player like Ral- 
ston. He repeatedly has been in trouble 
for disturbing domestic and internation- 
al tranquillity by throwing his racket 
and making “menacing gestures" at the 
crowd. \Shal manner of ruffian is this? 

Well. Dennis Ralston is. in simple fact, 
a 6-fool 2-inch 165-pounder who looks 
like Hiram Hayshaker. parts his short, 
straight reddish-blond hair neatly on the 
side, uses greasy kid stuff and has close- 
set, vivid-blue eyes. Off the court he is 


courteous and gracious and has as much 
poise as Prince Philip. He is kind to 
old ladies and little children (not in the 
literary sense but in the actual; at buffet 
dinners he is to be seen helping elderly 
women carry away their delicacies, and 
he devotes two days a week, when he 
is in California, to instructing children 
under the direction of the Youth Tennis 
Foundation), He drinks Coke by the 
quart and eats ice cream by the gallon. He 
does not smoke, and he confines his seri- 
ous drinking to an occasional bottle of 
imported beer, a taste which he ac- 
quired at oneof his tournaments abroad. 
He has a dread of flying. A Univer- 
sity of Southern California teammate. 
Bill Bond, says: “He sits by the win- 
dow so he won't miss any details of the 
crash. He clenches the seat, he grabs me. 
he says nervous things, he asks me to 
feel how his heart is pounding.” 

But Ralston's busiest hours, in a sense, 
are from midnight to dawn, when he 
talks to himself and fights furious battles 
in his sleep. Says his mother: “Dennis 
bangs into the wall. All night long it's 
crash, crash." When he drives, he keeps 
up a running commentary of annoyance 
at rotten drivers (rotten drivers arc driv- 
ers of other cars). And he will cuss out a 
stoplight for taking too long to change 
to a shade pleasing to R. Dennis Ral- 
ston. His internal life is a symphony of 
shoulds: "1 should gel a good night's 
sleep." “I should concentrate more.” "1 
shouldn't let little things get me down.” 

Ralston stalks out on the tennis court 
with a scowl, as if something near by 
smells bad. He looks mean. It is his 
normal countenance when he plays. Even 
his walk is aggressive, like a farmboy 
who is on his way to town and. by gum. 
he is not going to be detoured. It is a 
plodding, functional, pick-'em-up-lay- 
'em-down walk. TheefVect isaccentuated 
by the fact that he is a bigstrong kid with 
solid legs, heavily muscled thighs and a 
powerful shoulder development. 

VMien he starts playing, everything is 
silence until he misses a shot — any shot. 

I iinli’iueJ 


PHOrOGRAPHS BY RUSS HALFORD 

Looking more like a loser than a winner. Dennis Ralston Still broods Over the shots he might have made after he shared in brilliant doubles victory 
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Then he begins talking loudly to him- 
self; "Oh, you idiot!” "Gosh, that's just 
the worst!” "You're so bad it's unbe- 
lievable!” "Isn't that Just lovely." "God 
bless it!" When the wind blows one of 
his lobs out, he will shout; "Thanks, 
wind, thanks a lot!" 

Now. none of this behavior is in the 
Boy Seoul Ilatulhook or the gentleman's 
code of tennis. And pretty soon Ralston 
finds the crowd against him, "My at- 
titude on the court,” says Ralston rueful- 
ly. "is not the crowd-pleasing type, 1 
guess.” And although he know s he should 
not let the crowd bother him. it docs. 
Sometimes his cornucopia of strokes 
pulls him out; sometimes his annoyance 
costs him a match he should have won. 
He has a rationalization for all this; he 
says he needs to goad himself to raise his 
game to the necessary pitch. So he cusses 
himself out when he misses. 

Ralston is not. by a long shot, the 
first tennis player with this attitude. 
"I've know n plenty of great players w ho 
looked around for ways to get mad. peo- 
ple to get mad at; their opponents, um- 
pires, anybody or anything,” says his 
use coach. George Toley. "Bill Tilden 
would select a line judge and convince 
himself that the fellow was doing him 
dirt. Pancho Gonzalez de\elopcd his 
‘hatred’ by refusing to travel in the same 
car with his pro-tour opponents. Even 
smooth-tempered Ellsworth Vines once 
acted like a sorehead on the court in 
a deliberate attempt to build up his tem- 
per, until one year he saw George Lott 
doing the same thing and realized how 
bad it looked." 

The prime difference between Ralston 
and the others is that his anger is directed 
only at himself. But tennis fans, like 
USl.TA otficials, are not mind readers, 
and when they see Ralston kick his rack- 
et. thump the net or slam a ball over the 
otlicials' stand, they arc entitled to be- 
lieve that he is acting like a poor sport 
and. in effect, insulting his opponent. 
For this misapprehension, Ralston has 
had to pay dearly. In fact, his rise to the 
heights of U.S. amateur tennis was. at 
one point, seriously jeopardized. Three 
years ago, playing in a tournament in 
Australia, Ralston behaved badly. He 
stomped off the court after losing a sin- 
gles match, he drove a ball over the 
stands, because, as usual, he was fed up 
with his own play and he asked to have a 
roving photographer removed from the 
sidelines because the man was impairing 


his concentration. For these olTenscs, 
against the Commonwealth and for oth- 
er offenses at home, he was placed on 
a year's probation. 


I n August 1961 at the American Zone 
Davis Cup finals in Cleveland, there 
was more trouble. The referee charged 
that Ralston smacked the tape so hard it 
was feared he would break the net; that 
he used vulgar language; that he was rude 
to the Mexican captain; that he flung his 
racket four times and made menacing 
gestures at the crowd. Others, including 
Ralston, did not sec the incident exactly 
as the referee. "1 did say ‘God damn it’ 
when I slipped and fell on my face, and 
I'm sorry.” said Ralston, “but that's 
about all I did." The USLTA suspended 
Ralston for four months, or just long 
enough to keep him from playing in 
several important tournaments. A fuss 
went up from all quarters, and for weeks 
nearly every ranking tennis player in 
the world was busy signing petitions 
beseeching the USLTA to change its 
bureaucratic mind. Included in the sign- 
ers: the Mexican Davis Cup captain 
whom Ralston supposedly had insulted. 

Ralston went home to Bakersfield and 
brooded. At one point he decided, child- 
ishly, never to represent the U.S. again 
in a Davis Cup match. At another, he 
made up his mind to quit tennis altogeth- 
er. He tried a few half-hearted attempts 
to explain to the hometown press that he 
had not really acted so horribly at Cleve- 
land. Then old I’errv Jones, who had 
known him since he was 9 years old, 
called Ralston to Los Angeles and sat 
him down in his office at the Los Angeles 
Tennis Club. "I told him something,” 
says Jones, “that Helen Wills once said 
right in this office: ‘Nobody is interested 
in how you lose. They're only interested 
in how you win.' I said, ‘Now you've 
been suspended, and you think it was 
unfair. And you’re right. But you are 
suspended, and 1 recommend that you 
say nothing. Take your punishment! 
You’ve been called out at first base. 
y'ou'n’ otn!' After that, and to this very 
day. he has never complained about that 
suspension. Not a blessed word. I say 
people shouldn't call him a poor sport. 
1 say he should get a good sportsmanship 
award for keeping his mouth shut!” 

But keeping his mouth shut did not 
stop Ralston from brooding, and it was 
almost two months before his tennis- 


playing father was able to lure Dennis 
out on the courts again. The suspension 
lasted until the beginning of 1962, and 
then the next affaire Ralston happened. 
Representing the United States in the 
Davis Cup doubles in Mexico City, with 
Chuck McKinley as his partner. Ralston 
double-faulted 1 5 limes in the first three 
sets, including five limes in a row. The 
U.S. team lost the doubles to Palafox 
and Osuna. with Ralston chalking up a 
grand total of 18 double faults in the 
five sets. Three or four would have been 
par. "Ever since then,” Ralston says 
dryly, "all you hear is how I lost the 
Davis Cup with my double faults. Well, 
we won two of the first three sets where 
1 double-faulted 15 times. We lost the 
last two sets where I double-faulted only 
two or three times." Ralston had a le- 
gitimate excuse: a cartilage in his left 
knee was damaged. (He was operated on 
shortly thereafter.) But instead of alibi- 
ing, he went home. His mother recalled: 
"Those articles that came out in the pa- 
pers saying how he lost the Davis Cup, 
they just about lore him to bits. He was 
in awful shape. He goes to pieces over 
something like that. He was talking in his 
sleep all night. He went over that whole 
match. He would say. ‘I’m gonna get this 
next point, Tve got to get this next point!’ 
1 would lie awake and listen to him. He'd 
say, ‘We’ve got to win this. I've got to 
get this one back.' He relived the whole 
thing in his dreams. In the mornings, I 
would be practically in tears.” 

Ralston's troubles in Mexico City were 
all the more painful to him because of his 
own galloping annoyance at himself for 
hitting a ball poorly -any ball, any lime, 
against any opponent, no matter what 
the score. He has carried competitiveness 
to a fault, and frequently the loss of one 
point w ill cause him to lose three or four 
more through residual anger at himself. 
"He is the most competitive athlete I 
havecvcrsccn." says the brilliant Osuna, 
who is in a unique position to evaluate 
Ralston, having been his roommate at 
use. his partner in winning Wimble- 
don and his arch-opponent in Davis 
Cup competition. "When I miss a shot. 
1 say, ‘Well, it is only a shot, 1 will 
get the next one.' But to Dennis it is like 
losing his life to miss a single shot.” Bill 
Bond, a friend since early childhood, 
says: "His feet arc movingevery second. 
He tries for every ball that he has any 
chance of getting.” Ralston himself says: 
"I try to beat everybody as bad as I can. 
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It's just my nature I guess. I don't take 
it easy on any shot— even if I'm behind 
40-love and the game doesn't matter any- 
way. I've learned that a lot of games are 
won from that point. You only have to 
win five points to win the game. If a guy 
gets you 40-Iove he relaxes a little bit. 
He maybe gives you the first point. Then 
you make the second point. Then you're 
only one point from deuce. . . .” Dennis 
Ralston wants to win. On several oc- 
casions, when his doubles partner had 
been injured. Ralston asked the judges 
to permit the injured partner to stand 
on the court while Ralston opened the 
match singlehandcd. Obviously the 
match would end in a default as soon as 
the injured partner could not take his 
normal service turn. But in the mean- 
time. Ralston points out in total serious- 
ness. it might rain. 

Such an attitude once induced Jack 
Kramer to say, "That boy is a scow lcr. 
and he is going places. He is not interested 
in pleasing. His only aim is to w in." 

All of these attitudes seem to have 
been fully developed in Ralston at a very 
early age. What he lacked in height, while 
he was growing up. he made up for in a 
fierce determination to run the legs off 
anyone whostepped on a court with him. 
H isparents remember the old daysproud- 
ly. Says his mother, Gail, a junior high 
school teacher who once was women's 
singles champion of Kern County: "He 
wanted to win so badly, and he tried so 
hard, that on close sets in many matches 
he would cry. But he didn't want any- 
body to sec him cry. 1 remember once 
in a tournament at Altadena— he was 9 
then— he went around behind the bushes, 
and he was crying. That's the way he is. 

I le hates to lose. He'll play until he drops. 
But we’re both that way: we play to win. 
It's in the genes and the chromosomes." 

Dennis* father, a transmission man for 
the telephone company and a fine tennis 
player himself, adds: “He wants to win 
everything. He demands four strokes a 
side when we play golf, even though he 
plays too good for that. He always wants 
to beat me. whether it's gin rummy or 
cribbage or whatever. Five minutes after 
he gets in the house from a long trip he 
wants to play me cards." 

"Yes." says Gail, "he Just seems to 
want to beat his father at evei^thing. And 
yet they've got a very close relationship, 
a wonderful relationship." 

Dennis Ralston's introduction to ten- 
nis, its play and its altitudes, came when 

cimlimiHl 


THEY WAITED A YEAR 


Last August, in tlie thin, mile-high atmos- 
phere of Mexico City, the Mexican Davis 
Cup team of Rafael Osuna and Antonio 
Pulufox beat the Americans three matches 
to two — an appalling upset. The key match 
was the doubles, with the Mexicans win- 
ning oxer Chuck McKinley and Dennis 
Ralston in five nerve-racking sets. Presum- 
ably neither McKinley nor Ralston tmik 
the defeat easily, for in last Saturday's re- 
prise against the Mexicans at the Los An- 
geles Tennis Club both played inspired, ag- 
gressive. canny tennis and blasted the per- 
plexed Osuna and Palafox off the court. 
6-1 . 6-3. 8 -6. t.xking a total of 76 minutes 
for the job. 

The win gave the Americans a 2-1 lead 
in matches and pointed them toward an 
almost certain victory. The day before. 
Osuna, liglu-foolcd and intent, had sur- 
prised McKinley, the Wimbledon champi- 
on. by winning an in-and-out match that 
went to five sets, 6-2. 3-6. 6-2. 2-6, 6-3. 
Rusty after a 19-day layoff from tourna- 
ment competition. McKinley failed to get 
his first service in more than 25''. of the 
time— a dangerous lapse against as quick 
and shrewd a player as Osuna. While Mc- 
Kinley banged away for winners and in- 
evitable errors, Osuna never overplayed the 
ball, maintained pressure throughout and 
repeatedly trapped McKinley with wclt- 
disguised lobs. .Still, the bouncy American, 
wearing a floppity hat to shade both hiS 
eyes and the back of his neck from a sun 
that fired the temperature up to 114 , 
might have salvaged the match had he 
been able to hold service in the sixth game 
of the final set. Three times he was within 
a point of winning. Then Osuna crashed 
through with two defiant service returns 
and an irretrievable volley. After that, the 
starch went out of McKinley. 

Tense before a crowd he considers his 
home folks, Ralston then stepped out on 
the court and proceeded to take apart an 
erratic Palafox in four sets. 6-1. 6-4. 3-6, 
6-3. In fairness, it should be pointed out 
that there was an excuse for the lackluster 
play of the Mexican: a few weeks ago, 
when the Mexicans were getting primed 
for the match, Palafox's father died. The 
break in training and the emotional shock 
obviously affected his play. 

The Mexicans — victors in the doubles at 
Wimbledon in July and winners of the U.S. 
championship last year— were highly fa- 
vored to w in the doubles on Saturday. But 
the Americans took the initiative immedi- 


TO GET THEIR REVENGE 


atcly and never relaxed their grip. Without 
losing a service in the entire match, they 
look advantage of the true bounce on the 
cement court and consistently hit the ball 
on the ri.se, enabling them to storm the net 
and control the play. McKinley was the 
quarterback and chief basher; Ralston, 
playing the right-hand court, kept the ball 
in play, hitting low. forcing the high re- 
turn that McKinley could powder for 
the point. The Mexicans ignored a basic- 
rule of winning doubles: get the first serv- 
ice in. Missing on more than half their 
initial deliveries, their three-quarter-speed, 
spinning second services bounced short 
in the service box. allowing the fired-iip 
Americans to slam the bull down their 
throats. Palafox was the Americans' target 
and. as he erred on point after point. Osuna 
was forced to go after the big shot— the 
w inner — in an attempt to end rallies quick- 
ly. As a consequence he was forced into 
many errors himself. 

Pancho Gon/ale/. who coached the 
American team, was instrumental in the 
American victory. He encouraged McKin- 
ley, playing the left-hand court, to run 
around his backhand at every opportunity 
and direct h.ird. low. top-spin forehands 
at the incoming server, who found them 
extremely dilficult to volley. Gon/ale/ im- 
proved Ralston's service by changing the 
position of the toss and shortening the 
swing to lessen the area for error. He also 
worked on Ralston's ground strokes, em- 
phasizing the value of controlled speed as 
opposed to the all-or-nothing passing shot 
many young doubles players arc templ- 
ed to hit. "I never learned so much so 
quickly before," Ralston said graciously 
of Pancho 's teaching. 

On Sunday, in the decisive match. Ral- 
ston faced Osuna and, with little strain or 
fuss, defeated him in straight sets, 6-1, 6-3. 
7-S, for an American victory over Mexico. 
Ralston hit crisply and aggressively and an 
astounding variety of shots came off his 
racket. Repeatedly he confused Osuna by 
refusing to commit himself before Osuna's 
shot and then moving beautifully into po- 
sition to fire it back to the point where it 
would be the most difficult to retrieve. 
Scramble as he would. Osuna could not 
keep pace with an extremely poised, very 
confident Ralston. McKinley'svictory over 
Palafox. 6-4. 6-4. 4-6. 6-3, closed out 
the round, giving America a 4-1 triumph. 
The Americans had squared themselves. 

— William F. Talbfrt 
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he wasan infant. He used to peep through 
the slats of his playpen, which was parked 
alongside the Coke machine at the pub- 
lic courts in Bakersfield, and watch his 
parents play -a fast ganie of singles. When 
he was barely out of diapers, his father 
gave him a cut-dow n racket. ”{>0111 then 
on,” said his sister Roberta, two years 
older, "he would go out to a brick wall 
we had in the back of the house and hit 
balls against it for hours, while all the 
other kids were out making mud pies.” 


R alston's early tutelage on the courts 
was handled by his parents, and in a 
discussion at their neat home in Bakers- 
field, accompanied by daughter Roberta, 
they recently revived their memories. 

"I used to be able to get him upset,” 
said the father. 

"Yes,” said Roberta, "1 remember 
that. You used to get him mad at me 
when he and I were playing. He'd just 
stomp around— he was such a little guy, 
and 1 was sort of tall and skinny. He’d 
march around, and he’d swing his rack- 
et, and he was so mad, and he'd call me 
all sorts of names, and Daddy’d just sit 
back there and laugh. Sometimes Den- 
ny would get so mad he'd sock me.” 

"1 made him mad when 1 played him 
too.” said Mr. Ralston. "It was games- 
manship. I tried to get him mad for a 
definite purpose. 1 would do it hoping 
he would finally get to the point where 
he could see that it wouldn’t do him any 
good to gel that mad.” 

"But that's a hard thing to learn," said 
Mrs. Ralston. "It lakes years and years." 

"Well.” said the father, "it’s taken 
Denny quite a while to learn, really. 
Some people never do.” 

Roberta, a recent graduate of Stanford 
who will teach social studies, has her 
own explanation for her brother's court 
antics. "I've alw ays thought that he docs 
a lot of it as a way to show people that 
he doesn't like the way he's playing. 
Thai's how he started out. When he was 
young and used to put on a show. I'd 
say. ‘Oh. Denny, who arc you trying to 
kid?' You see. people used to laugh at 
him when he was little. They used to 
think he was so cute. And he never got 
censure from people." 

Roberta explained that while she has 
the deepest affection for her brother, she 
does not approv e of his racket-throwing 
and other outbursts because they arc bad 
influences on younger players. "Why 
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should wc have all these little kids be 
Denny Ralstons and swing their rackets 
and act mad?" she said. "No! Tvc seen 
it all over northern California. Kids idol- 
ize Denny. When I was a counselor at 
camp, they'd say, ‘Are you Denny Ral- 
ston's sister?' and then they'd say, 'How 
docs this look?' and they'd start throw- 
ing their rackets around.” 

Said Mrs. Ralston: "It doesn't look 
good, let's face it. to get e.xasperatcd. but 
still it's a way of getting rid of a frustra- 
tion that builds up in you.” 

Back East at a tournament, the party 
of the first part talked about his child- 
hood. "When I was real little and I lost. 

I used to cry," said Dennis Ralston, 
"because 1 hated to lose so much. Some- 
how I got the feeling, the altitude, that 
1 should never miss a ball, that I was 
letting people down and when I did, 
that’s when 1 got mad and it would 
hurl me. I'd get blind mad, furious. 1 
competed against my sister, and I hated 
to lose to her. I started beating her w hen 
1 was very young. Then next, 1 beat my 
mother — she got a Vittie older, and she 
couldn't move as fast as she had. And 
then 1 was out to beat my father. He was 
a good club player, better than a good 
club player. He beat Bobby Riggs, when 
Riggs was in high school, in a team 
match. I was about II or 12 when I was 
able to beat my father. I started out by 
being able to win a game, then a set. 
I always wanted to beat him. and he 
knew it. He laughed at me. For so long, 
he laughed at me. He'd Ixiai me. and 
he'd Just laugh, and I'd gel mad.” The 
memory made Dennis Ralston laugh at 
himself. Now the two arc very close, and 
last year, when they won the USLTA 
father-and-son hard court champion- 
ship at La Jolla. Dennis grabbed a mi- 
crophone and announced: "This is the 
highest honor I have ever won.” 

Whatever else he may have picked up 
from his parental mentors. Dennis Ral- 
ston vaulted into junior tennis tourna- 
ments with as fine a set of basic strokes 
as could be seen short of a training film. 
Perry Jones had had his first look at the 
young Ralston, who was then being 
taught independence and resourcefulness 
by his parents, in 1951. They had loaded 
him on the bus from Bakersfield to Los 
Angeles, and at age 9, all alone, he ap- 
peared for a junior tournament at the 
Los Angeles Tennis Club. "His eyes 
barely came up to the counter,” Jones 
said, "and right next to him was the big- 


gest valise you ever s;iw'. He looked up at 
me and he said. 'I'm Dennis.’ 

"I said. ‘Dennis who?* 

"He said, 'Why, I'm Dennis Ralston. 
Wliere do I stay?’ 

"Well, 1 must say I almost fell over at 
the sight of this little kid telling me he 
was Dennis as if 1 ought to know. Luck- 
ily. 1 had someplace to pul him up. 
Now that 1 look back on it, I think the 
Ralstons were awfully smart with Den- 
nis. because they didn't baby him. Think 
of that trip — 120 miles, at age 9! Usually 
the anguished parents would come along 
and want to know where he was every 
second. No. sir, not the Ralstons. They 
cleaned his clothes, pressed his suit, and 
put him on the bus and said go down 
there and see Mr. Jones. Dennis once 
said to me, ‘You know my family never 
babied me. They treated me like a man, 
even when I was a little kid. They told 
me what to do and that was it!’ As a 
result. Denny is very resourceful.” 

It was not uncommon, in those days, 
for the youthful prodigy to work out 
with \Vic likes of the I'anchos. Gonzalez 
and Segura, and other fine players who 
hung around the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club. VVhen Dennis was 16. Ken Rose- 
wall came through Los Angeles on the 
way to Wimbledon and paid a visit to 
Jones, who savors the story: 

"Rosewall said, ‘Mr. Jones. I've just a 
few hours here but Ld like to have a 
rally.’ 1 said. ‘There's nobody that could 
give you any kind of a game.’ He said, 
‘That doesn't make any difference. Just 
somebody that can bat a ball.' ‘Well,’ 1 


Even 3S a youngster Ralston was no laughing 







said. ‘I got a boy 16 years old here, and 
he'd get a trenicndoiis thrill batting 
balls with you. But of course he can't 
give you much of a game!’ 

"I took Dennis out there to court No. 
2, and he beat the heck out of Rosewall. 
Beat him, beat him. beat his cars back!" 

No one, not even Ralston booster 
Perry Jones, is arguing that Ralston was 
the better player. ‘'Roscwall wasn't con- 
centrating." sitid Jones. “And he was 
just working out, loosening up. But he 
never cspected to see a 16-ycar-old with 
that collection of strokes and so much 
finesse. Right then Denny certified that 
he was going to be a great player." 

Ralston's repertoire of tennis shots, 
most of them learned from his mother, 
blends with an innate tennis sense that 
cannot be taught. As Jones explains it: 
"When you look at slow-motion pic- 
tures of Vines, of Budge, of Kramer, you 
find that they're in the exact place they 
should be in order to return the ball 
most comfortably. This is an uncanny 
quality, and Dennis has it. When 1 
asked him about it, he said he thought it 
came from watching the ball. In watch- 
ing where the ball's coming, in judging 
its sjveed, where it's going, how it's go- 
ing to bounce, he instinctively gets in 
the right spot." One is reminded of Gail 
Ralston's instructions to her son: “I 
told him to watch the ball as though 
there were writing on it, and he had to 
lead the writing." 

Other facets of Ralston's game mark 
him as a special case. P'or one thing, he 
is an all-court player without a stroke 


weakness fwilh the occasional exception 
of the first serve, which has gotten better 
since the Mexico City debacle, but w hich 
can still use further improvement). Me 
can play steady baseline tennis with 
anybody. There is no solace to Ik gained 
from hitting to his backhand; it is as 
strong as his forehand. He is an expert 
volicycr and has perhaps the best offen- 
sive lob in amateur tennis. It is diflicult 
to crowd the net on him because he be- 
gins plunking lobs that soon lake the 
wind out of an opponent if, indeed, he 
gets them at all. 

With a superb pair of eyes. Ralston 
picks up the ball sooner than most other 
players and thus is able to play it faster, 
an important advantage in top tennis. 
Explained Coach Toley: "Dennis plays 
the hall on the rise: he plays it early. 
Most players let the ball come down off 
the rise a little. But Dennis plays it on 
the short hop, when the ball has barely 
left the ground after bouncing, like a 
shortstop charging a ball instead of 
backing up on it. This cuts down on the 
number of steps the other fellow can 
take to get to the ball. In addition, he 
gets more speed because he is using the 
full speed of the other boy's hit. 

"Eighty percent of the top players 
can't play the ball early. It takes a great 
eye and great liming. Ellie V'incs played 
the ball on the rise, and so did Don 
Budge. Denny is as close to Budge in 
all-court ability as any player we've 
had for a long time. He's got that short 
backswing and those eyes, and he has 
the ability to hold off doing what he's 


going to do until the last second. He 
doesn't commit himself, and that's mur- 
der on the opponent. That’s why he gets 
a lot of lobs over people's heads. They 
don't know it's going to be a lob." 

Now. with his bad knee corrected 
(his left leg had become shorter than his 
right), all that stands tvetwoen Ralston 
and the top spot is his disposition, a fact 
of which he is well aware. He wishful- 
ly thinks he has his temper well under 
control. "I don’t have that problem any 
more." he said recently, with bland in- 
nocence. “I still gel a little irritated just 
like anybody else, but I get over it.” He 
thinks his main problem now is an ina- 
bility to eoneentialc. "It's so hard." he 
explained, "especially on clay where it 
takes a long time to run out a set and 
each point takes so much out of you. If 
you concentrate, you don't look at the 
stands. You don't look at anybody. All 
you do is concentrate on the ball." 

"I know- that's what is on his mind 
these days,” says his roomiiuilc. Osuna. 
"The other night 1 was reading and he 
was sleeping, and all of a sudden he 
started shouting in his sleep: 'Concen- 
trate! Concentrate!’ " Again one is re- 
minded of a statement by the former 
women’s singles champion of Kern 
County, California. “If a person is play- 
ing competitive tennis,” said Gail Ral- 
ston, "he ought to be able to eliminate 
all the outside conditions and concen- 
trate, concentrate on the ball regardless 
of anything.” Dennis Ralston tries to 
follow his mother’s advice, even when 
he is sleeping. eno 



THE BIG THREE LOOKED MIGHTY 



Jockey Eric Guerin eases Crewman la the finish line in the Travers ahead of another long shot. Ho! Dus! ( S), Chateaugay ( 4), Candy Spots (white 


I t wti-i supposed to be the nice of the 
year. It was supposed to be the finest 
Travers Stakes ever run. and 9.^ good 
ones had been run before it. Ii \sas sup- 
posed to prove once and for all which 
was the best horse; (. haleaugay. winner 
of the Kentucky Derby and Belntont 
Slakes, or Candy Spots, winner of the 
Preakness and live other SKXI.OOO races 
this season, or Never Bend, last year's 
2-year-old champion. 

What last Saturday's Travers did. 
however, was something that it certainly 
was not supposed to do it tlircw com- 
pletely out of focus an already blurred 


picture. Crewman. George D. Widener's 
often faint-hearted 3-year-old. beat the 
glamour horses in the Travers field black- 
and-blue and. by the time dusk had set- 
tled over Saratoga's graceful elms. 29.- 
335 people realized they had witnessed a 
race that was weird and unique. 

.Ml week before iheTravers. the horsy 
Saratoga set talked incessantly about the 
forthcoming mile-and-a-quartcr classic, 
and seldom vvas Crewman's namecveit 
mentioned, Through spring and summer 
Crewnian had ducked the big races and 
the Big Three, settling for two victories 
in secondary stakes at Delaware Park. 


as well as some fair performances at 
Aqueduct and Monmouth Park. 

Chateaugay. Candy .Spots and Never 
Bend had trained to perfection for this 
Travers, and all the attention was on 
them. But C rewman was not standing 
arouitd just gulping oats, I le has always 
been partial l<' the deep Saratoga track 
and was working well. Bert Mulholland, 
his trainer, changed the equipment on 
his colt, yaitking off blinkers and lilting 
Crewman with a ligurc-eighi strap to 
keep the colt's mouth closed. On race 
day Mulholland pulled Jockey hric 
Ciiierin aside in the walking ring and 
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SMALL 


The glamour colts were upset at Saratoga, and Carry Back began his 
comeback in Cleveland by WHITNEY TOWER and WILLIAM LEGGETT 



blaze). Choker and Never Bend (last). 


said, ‘‘Get him away and take a good 
long hold. Your horse and Never Hend 
will be on the lead, but don’t worry 
about it. You are on a sharp liorse, and 
you’re going to win it,” 

At the start Never Bend went to the 
front, and Ciucrin sent Crewman right 
after liim. just as Mulholland had told 
him to do. Cioing past the stands (lie 
first time Candy Spots was on the rail 
and dead last, but at the clubhouse turn 
Jockey Bill Shoemaker slipped Candy 
Spots through on the rail and into a 
comfortable third-place position. But 
Shoemaker sensed trouble. Going into 


the first turn, he clipped C’hateaugay’s 
heels slightly. "'Spots was running aw’- 
fully rank.” said Shoemaker. ‘"You 
know, not relaxed at all. hven before we 
got to the quarter pole. I knew we were 
dead. If a horse isn't relaxed you know 
he’s not going to run.” 

Going into the linal turn it was still 
Never Bend on the lead with Crewman 
just o(T him. C andy Spots made a futile 
run that lii'xlcd. C haicaugay. with his 
familiar drive, came from way back and 
it looked for a moment as though the 
real race was about to begin. But Never 
Bend stopped and, suddenly. Crewman 
opened up three lengths to free himself 
from further competition. Another long 
shot. Hot Dust, closed bravely to be sec- 
ond, with C hatcaugay third and Candy 
Spots fourth. Never Bend was last. 

An hour after the race Mesh Tenney. 
Candy Spots’ trainer, announced that 
the colt had bled from the nostrils while 
cooling out. Bleeding usually indicates a 
horse is suffering from some form of ex- 
haustion, and every horseman knows a 
bleeding horse is hardly one that can be 
expected to turn in his best effort. Candy 
Spots was a disappointment, but he 
did attract a huge crowd that broke the 
record set 10 years ago, when Native 
Dancer won the Travers. 

Nobody is likely to claim that the 
Travers settled the 3-year-old champion- 
ship. This fall these colts will have to 
move up into the weight-for-age races, 
and then we may finally learn who 
is best. C andy Spots deserves another 
chance, and so does Chateaugay. Outing 
Class, who skipped last week's race, will 
help decide the Jockey Club Gold Cup 
and Woodward. Aside from taking on 
one another in these races, the 3-year- 
olds will have the dubious honor of 
playing hide-and-go-seek with Kelso 
and perhaps even Carry Back. 

At 7:45 on the morning of the Travers, 
Jack Price, tlie owner of Carry Back, 
walked onto the track at Randall Park, 
near Cleveland, Ohio. "1 remember." he 
said, "walking the course at Longchamp 
in Paris last October before Carry Back 
ran in the Arc de Triomphe. There were 


all those hills, and the grass was almost 
over my head. I was hulling and puffing, 
and I wondered then if I wasn’t some 
kind of screwball for taking him to 
France. 1 wonder if I’m not some kind 
of a screwball right now. Here I am try- 
ing to bring Carry Back back to the 
races in my own home town on my 
birthday. He’s been away from the races 
for nine months, at stud. A lot of people 
would like to sec the Carry Back story 
end. Maybe he can’t do what I think he 
can do. I don’t want to disgrace him, 
but 1 think he’s ready to run.” 

Nine hours later Carry Back did run 
and. although he finished second in the 
S33.950 Buckeye Handicap to Gushing 
Wind, he proved that he is still one of 
the best Thoroughbreds of the past 20 
years. I le was alert and gritty and. in the 
next two months, may run himself right 
back to form. This week he goes in the 
S100,(X)fl Washington Park Handicap in 
Chicago. 

For his Cleveland appearance Jack 
Price dressed in blue and had his shoes 
shined. He bounded from grandstand 
to clubhouse, from hot dog stand to 
bar. People came over and shook his 
hand, and a few horseplayers even tried 
to borrow money from him. Jack was 
not the Price that you sec at Aqueduct 
or Monmouth or Churchill Downs. He 
was truly touched by the affection that 
greeted him. He paused several times to 
w ipe his eyes. "Today I get a feeling that 
every one of these people wants to see 
Carry Back win,” he said. 

When the gate opened in the Buckeye, 
Gushing Wind jumped to the front, but 
there w'as no speed to challenge him. 
Carry Back was the only chaser, and he 
runs best when there are three or four 
horses in front of him. Gushing Wind 
shot off to a six-length lead. Carry Back 
cut it to three at the top of the stretch, 
but then he hung. Obviously, nine 
months is too long for any horse to be 
away and then come back at the top of 
his form. Carry Back’s race was good 
and true, however, and he has not lost 
his competitive lire. Jack Price may be 
back over his head in Paris grass come 
next October. end 
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A i you recall, in the last installment 
of Ttu’ PvfUs of Panu’Ui. or the Of- 
li'iiluiusors ai Bov. Parnelli Jones had 
just won the Indianapolis ••500“ and 
lirst pri/c of SI50.000 with his faithful 
old OITcnhauscr roadster: the British 
Lotus cars powered by American Ford 
V-8s had gloriously and pro\ocatively 
linished second and seventh; Driver Fd- 
dic Sachs had been knocked down by 
Jones for suggesting that Parnclli had 
been wicked to spill oil on the track; and 
a wild and wordy debate had begun 
over whether Jones should have been 
disqualified for his famous oil leak. 

Last Sunday most of the cars and 
characters that had kept Indianapolis 
jumping reassembled in full battle dress 
for a 200-milc race at Milwaukee before 
35.096 people, believed to be the largest 
crowd ever to watch a race on a U.S. 
one-mile track. Result; the most remark- 
able auto race Beertown has seen since 
Barney Oldfield, behind the wheel of 
his (Johk'ii Siihmon'iu’. beat Ralph De- 


Palma's Simplex Special on the same 
track in 1917. Scotland's chipper little 
Jimmy Clark in a Lotus-Ford whipped 
the OfRcs so handily that it tan now be 
said that a new era in L.S. racing is 
inevitable. 

"The rains came today.'' said .M Dean, 
chief of the Dean Van Lines, who owns 
four OfTenhausers. "1 am going to dump 
my junk. The Lotus-Fords have made 
my cars obsolete." 

A. J. Foyt, the rugged and determined 
Texan who presently ranks lirst in the 
American drivers' champion,ship. came 
in almost a lap behind in an Offv and. 
as it developed, just in time. He ran out 
of fuel on his first cool-off lap. Behind 
him was Dan Gurney. Clark's teammate 
in the only other Loius-F'ord entered in 
the race. 

The new excitement over the Lotus- 
Fords started brewing a month ago when 
Colin Chapman, builder of the car's 
chassis, ran preliminary tests on the 
paved oval at the Wisconsin Slate Fair- 


grounds. The test runs were sensational. 

In the cars at Milwaukee were Clark, 
27. who had led Indy for a time and lost 
by only .14 seconds to Jones, and Gurney, 
the 32-vcar-old Californian who lirst 
had the idea of building the Lotus- Fords. 
He finished seventh in this year's ”500, “ 
Both lowered the Offenhauser track rec- 
ord of 34.09 seconds for a mile lap (held 
by Don Branson) to roughly 32.6 sec- 
onds. In miles per hour that meant a 
sharp jump from 105 to 110. The OlTy- 
men. who had been profoundly shocked 
by the Lotuses at Indianapolis, were 
shaken again. 

Rodger Ward, perhaps foreseeing his 
fourth-place finish Sunday, told roadster 
builder A. J. VS'alson that he wanted, by 
George, a rear-engined chassis for 1964. 
Twice winner of the "500" and so far 
this year the second-ranking U.S. driver 
(Jones is third). Ward, in fact, was al- 
ready prophesying the doom of the big. 
beefy cars that for a decade had enjoyed 
an Indy monopoly with their four-cyl- 


THE OLD GUARD 
HAS TO 
CALL IT A DAY 

Scotland's Jim Clark, driving a Lotus-Ford, won 
handily at Milwaukee and confirmed an auto racing 
uprising that began at Indy by KENNETH RUDEEN 


G/impsing the birth of a new era. Indianapolis Winner Parneili Jones 
sees Clark test the Lotus that later ran away from the Offenhausers. 
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inilcr. alcohol-lnirnitui OlVonhau'icr cn- 
gincs mounted in the front. The Lotus- 
I ord chassis is superlight and frame- 
less; its engine, in the rear, hums ordi- 
nary gas and. in contrast to the road- 
ster’s beam axles, has all-independent 
suspension. 

Others beside Ward uere equally 
gloomy over the Ollies' future unless big 
chunks of weight were taken olf or the 
ears were reengineered to coiner more 
quickly, or something. To be sure, the 
Lotuses had not been quite as fast as the 
top Ollies at Indianapolis. They did well 
there largely because they required only 
one pit stop rather than the Ollies' nor- 
mal three. But. it seemed, all they needed 
was a little more horsepower to win. 
I ord promised plump new horses for 
next year. 

What made the l.otuscs' first Mil- 
waukee visit all the more ominous was 
the fact that they were powered by ttie 
same type of engine they had used in 
the ‘'SOO," Moieover. smaller carbu- 


retors were fitted to C lark’s engine to 
improve its performance in the turns. 
Actually, the alteration produced less 
horsepower about 20- .K) hp less than 
the 360 for Indy, Chapman said — but 
the car handled better. The Ollies. still 
marvelous racing machines, continued 
to thump out 400 hp and a little more. 

Racing is not only cars, however. The 
•Americans at Milwaukee had Clark him- 
self to contend w ith. and Clark is a spe- 
cial quantity even among top drivers. 
He captured four straight Grand Prix 
races abroad this spring and summer 
and is rapidly proving himself one of 
the finest drivers in history. Driving a 
Chapman-built. Climax-engined racer, 
he has virtually clinched the world 
championship for 1963. Gurney, one of 
the few road-racing drivers in Clark's 
league, struggled week after week with 
a Brabham car which was clearly out- 
classed. The Indy men. of course, arc 
superb, too. They have been buzzing away 
in their own American championship 


senes, which this year includes a dozen 
races (besides the "SCO") on dirt and 
paved tracks across the country. When 
the season ends in Phoenix on Novem- 
ber 17. the .Americans will have driven 
before a quarter of a million people and 
split up some S600.000 in purses. 

Chapman. Clark and Gurney returned 
to Milwaukee last I riday morning and 
again shattered Offy marks in prerace 
trials, although this time they were a 
bit slower. Said Clark: ’’The track was 
slower than befoie." Said Chapman; 
"Track conditions vary so much that it 
is diflicult to draw any conclusion. We 
changed gear ratios to go faster; in- 
stead. we are going slower." 

It was exactly like the days before 
the "500.'’ Nobody really knew how the 
l.otuscs would do. but everybody wanted 
to sec, Parnelli Jones himself witnessed 
the Friday trials, just cheeking up. A 
master driver at whatever he atlempis. 
he had won a big 150-niile stock-car 
race at Milwaukee the previous Sunday 

.w/Kiifi- JV 



/s it a polo player with a 
broken mallet? No. tt is 
amateur golfer William 
Fetder III. trotting hap- 
pily toward his golf ball. 
Felder Is one of 12 mem- 
bers of the Bella Vista 
Golf Club near Mexico 
City who recently set 
out to play one of the 
longest golf holes ever. 
For eight miles they 
hacked and slashed their 
way across open country 
tying between their dub 
and the 9th green of La 
Hacienda Goif Club. No 
He was considered un- 
playable, no method of 
travel was Illegal. The 
point was to get there. 



If You See a Snake^ Hit It 
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Four teams, each consisting of one pro 
and two amateurs, moved out at 9:30 
in the morning, equipped for any con- 
tingency. Besides 17 horses, the players 
took along a snake-bile kit. a revolver 
and a jeep filled with sandwiches, booie. 
quinine water and ohves. For seven 
hours they swarmed over the rugged ter- 
rain. their banner an 19lh-hole flag with 
a skull and crossbones on if. Along the 
way the golfers faced such exotic haz- 
ards as fleshy-leaved maguey plants 
(right), dense woods, streams without 
bridges and even a trash dump (top). 



Long Golf Hole 1 iintinued 



At the insistence of Bella Vista's 
Paul Deutz. who organized the zany 
affair, the players limited them- 
selves to three dubs— -a two-wood, 
a five-iron and a pitching wedge. 
Thus restricted, they showed 
amazing resourcefulness whencon- 
fronted by hes seldom met on the 
golf course. At left, the no longer 
smiling Felder, who had a full bag of 
clubs anyway, does some landscap- 
ing before attacking the ball in a 
furrow on a plowed field. Unsure 
when they set out what local reac- 
tion their odyssey would cause, the 
players found their audiences too 
stunned to raise objections to their 
bizarre trespasses. At one point, two 
teams of startled soccer players 
broke off their game to gape at the 
whoopmg golfers. The outing was 
more than faintly suggestive of a 
duffer's nightmare. Ten balls were 
never found, two more landed m a 
nver and one sank m a small lake. 
“Eight miles.' said one sagging 
competitor as he boarded his mount 
for the final Jog to the green, "is an 
awfully long way to hit a golf ball. “ 





Two on a match: sweaters that stay fresh, soft. . . alive! And. they machine wash-and-dry. The reason? Kodel 
polyester in the blend, This tag says so. "His” and ’‘Hers" sweaters in a blend of 65% wool, 35% Ko del polyeste r. 
White, light oxford, camel or black with coordinated trim. Each, $14.95. By van heusen * 

COUNT ON KODEL...MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 260 MADISON AVE .N.Y. 16. Model Isihetrademarkfor Eastman polyester. Eastman makes the liber, not labrics or garments. 



The Ultimate Tire... Engineered to Meet the Unexpected 


(... worth its price in stopping power alone) 
The street ahead is clear. You drive relaxed. Suddenly, unexpectedly, a youngster bolts out 
in front of you, determined to grab off a towering fly ball. You react ... hit the horn and 
stamp the brake pedal. Now it's up to your tires. This is the kind of situation the new 
U. S. Royal Master is engineered to meet. It has 28 percent more tread rubber than ordinary 
tires. A body that’s 48 percent stronger. Plies. 18 percent thicker. Tread. 20 percent deeper. 
The new U. S. Royal Master is marked with the distinctive “red circle of security.” Doesn't 
your family deserve the added margin of protection this great tire offers? 




U.S. ROYAL MASTER* 




Long Coif Mote . 



Posing like two Jima flag raiser, caddie shows way to distant green. 



Bunkered behind Indian and her burro, golfer bellows futile "Fore!" 



Arriving at last at green, adventurers are greeted by manachi band. 


As a gaily dad band at La Hacienda scraped away 
on violins in not very dose harmony, the weary trail 
blazers were greeted by wives and fellow golfers, 
toasted with beer and festooned with leis. The team 
of Juan Neri. Bella Vista professional, and amateurs 
Felder and Fernando Villa won. They holed out In a 
respectable 114. Villa slamming home the winning 
putt with his two-wood. As all hands engaged in a 
celebration that included dancing on tabletops, organ- 
izer Deutz commented contentedly. "Enthusiasm ran 
astonishingly high. “ Mis next project: a tournament 
at night, same course, using fluorescent golf balls. 



The 

Dramatic 

Moment 


The celebrated ease of Wallace Butts vs. 
the Curtis Publishing, Company that had 
aroused the South and college football 
people throughout the country reached 
its emotional climax last week with this 
scene, recorded by Artist Arthur Shil- 
stone. in a third-floor courtroom of At- 
lanta's Old Post Oflicc Building. Butts, 
former University of Georgia coach and 
athletic director, had sued Curtis' Scinii- 
day Evening Post for SIO million on the 
grounds that he was libeled in an article, 
■'The Story of a College f ootball Kix," 
published last March. Butts was on the 
stand w hen one of his attorneys. William 
Schroder, read from the Posf article (rhe 
exhibit standing next to the court stenog- 
rapher) that said Butts had given away 
■‘all the significant secrets" of Georgia's 
football team to .Alabama Coach Bear 
Bryant before their game last year. Schro- 
der asked if this were true. "No," said 
Buit.s, "and I would like to explain that 
for a lime I hid from people, but not any 
more. I am looking them in the eye be- 
cause it is not true." Then he burst into 
tears. Still crying, he was helped from the 
stand by Schroder and led past the jury 
{right). Judge l.ewis Morgan declared a 
five-minute recess. Last Monday, after 
nine days of testimony, the case went to 
the Jury, which had to decide whether the 
Post article was "substantially true'’ or 
"foul." as Butts's lawyers had contended. 
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Fair Time at an Old Coal Mine 


When summer's humid air settles over southern Illinois, 
knowing residents head for the Du Quoin fairgrounds, 
1.500 acres of bluegrass and green trees located on the 
, V site of what was once the Black Cold Mine. There next 
J^eek harness horses will work out in the cool dawn, frisky 
animals will compete for hundreds of multicolored 
T^pjUwns. the midway s cheesecake will vie for attention with 
devil’s food and 35,000 will cheer their favor- 
it%ai the greatest trotting race of all; The Hambletonian. 
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The Hambletouiafi 




A Colt and a Driver Worthy of the Big Prize 


The Hamhletonian is raced over one of 
ihc most beautiful and best cared-for 
tracks in the world. Set in lush and 
wooded country that rolls to the hori- 
zon, the track wears its infield lake 
in silvery splendor against the rich brown 
of the course and the reds and yellows 
of neat flowerbeds. It is a fitting back- 
drop for champions, and this year it 
serves as a colorful showcase for one 
of the finest trotters in a decade, Speedy 
Scot. 

Good trotters, skipping lightly and in 
crisp cadence over the ground, arc nearly 
always distinguished for their grace. 
SfKcdy is one of the exceptions. His dom- 
inant characteristic is power. When he 
barrels along a course he is less like a 
ballerina mincing across a stage than a 
diesel engine thundering along a steel 
track. True, his style is classic— the head 
is still and straight, the broad chest im- 
mobile and with the hindquarters deliver- 
ing thrust to reaching and pumping legs. 

But the overwhelming impression is 
one of strength, not elegance, in motion. 
Perhaps adding to the inelegance is a 
habit Speedy has of trotting with his 
mouth open and his tongue hanging out, 
way out. This is not only odd but danger- 
ous. Horses have bitten their tongues 
accidentally during races. But Speedy *s 
trainer and driver. Ralph Baldwin, says, 
“1 could tic his tongue dow n, of course. 
We do that often. But his tongue doesn't 
seem to bother him, and you hate to 
change things with a colt as good as 
this one." 

It is said often of a trotter that he 
will win a particular race if he does 
not break stride and thus lose ground 
to the rest of the field, or that he will 
win if he is not forced by bad luck to 
circle his opposition and stay outside 
all the way to find racing room. Speedy 
Scot is the clear favorite in next week's 


nanililetoitinii horses turn to trot 
past Du (^uoin stands before race. 


Hamblctonian precisely because the rec- 
ord shows that neither of these condi- 
tions applies to him. 

In two of his most recent races, against 
the best in his class, he had breaks and 
bad luck. Speedy broke stride directly 
after the start of the llistoric-Dicker.son 
Cup at Goshen last month. He did the 
same thing at the Yonkers Futurity last 
week. As Baldwin fought with the reins to 
bring Speedy back on gait, the horse tost 
some dozen lengths to both fields. (Since 
there was no apparent reason for either 
break, one is tempted to speculate that 
the colt enjoys giving his opposition an 
early advantage.) With Speedy trotting 
again. Baldwin was in no position to 
catch up on the inside, from where he 
would have to thread his way through 
the field. He took Speedy outside and 
stayed there, thereby trotting considera- 
bly farther than those on or closer to 
the rail. Speedy relentlessly overcame 
his handicap with each long, powerful 
stride. He moved ahead and then easily 
held olT all challenges. 

It is also significant that both the 
Dickerson and the Futurity were raced 
on half-mile tracks with tight turns and 
short straightaw ays, conditions that ham- 
per a come-from-behind effort. At Du 
Quoin, the wide, sw eeping turns and long 
stretches of a mile oval cannot fail to 
benefit the racing style of Speedy Scot. 
He should win, and he is a reasonable bet 
to set a new Hamhletonian speed record 
in the process. 

For Trainer Baldwin, Speedy's pre- 
eminence seems simple justice. Baldwin 
is as widely admired among trotting 
horsemen as any man could hope to he 
in an occupation so highly competitive. 
Not only his skill but a gentleness of 
manner and character have earned him 
a reputation as the sport's quiet man 
(SI, May 20). Me has never driven a 
Hamblctonian winner, and the circum- 
stances of his closest approach to victory 
give a good picture of the man. In the 
1959 race Baldwin had two colts with 
excellent prospects. Tie Silk and Diller 
Hanover. Silk was erratic and hard to 


handle. Diller was well-mannered. Bald- 
win kept the problem horse for himself 
and gave Diller to his friend Frank Frvin 
to drive. Ervin and Diller w on. and Bald- 
win and Silk were second. 

It .seems almost too pat to be true, but 
the only driver conceded a real chance to 
beat Ralph Baldwin this year is Frank 
Ervin. Ervin's entry is the filly, Cheer 
Honey, rugged for her sex and with a 
superb flight of speed. Her only apparent 
flaw seems to be an eagerness to step out 
too early in a race. In order of merit, the 
other contenders include Gliddcn Han- 
over. Florlis, B- F. Coaltown and Fred 
Walker. 

Harness racing's biggest race will be 
distinguished this year by the nonappear- 
ance of two of the sport's top trainers and 
drivers, Del Miller and Billy Haughton, 
neither of whom has a 3-ycar-old worthy 
of the admission fee. But two others of 
the same rank. Johnny Simpson and 
Joe O'Brien, may cause some excitement. 
Both have the habit of turning up for a 
race such as The Hamblctonian with a 
horse you never heard of but one which 
they have been nursing along carefully 
for one big killing. Their entries this 
year surely fall in that category. O'Brien's 
filly. Star Act, was impressive as a 2-ycar- 
old but has had various ailments this 
season and Joe has been obliged to 
handle her cautiously. O'Brien, the only 
driver to sweep trolting's Triple Crown, 
once won a I lambletonian heat w ith Lit- 
tle Rocky, a long-shot runt of a trotter 
about the size of a pony. He is always 
dangerous. 

Simpson's entry is also a filly, Elma. 
who had the dimmest of pro.spects until 
she won the Breeder's Filly Stake at 
Springfield, 111. on August 14. She went 
her final quarter in that race in 27.4 
seconds, highly acceptable speed in any 
company. Furthermore, she is a daughter 
of Simpson’s 1957 straight-heats Ham- 
bletonian winner. Hickory Smoke, and 
she has been raced very lightly on the 
road to Du Quoin, which certainly fits 
the Simpson pattern. 

— Robert Hackett 
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T lio Back River rises as a small stream 
near Aylmer Lake in Canada's 
Northwest Territories. Ji flows northeast 
for more than 600 miles through the al- 
most treeless Barren Grounds and emp- 
ties finally into an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean. Some 80 rapids, cascades and 
falls mark the Back's tortuous descent, a 
descent that until last year had not been 
traversed in its entirety since 1855. 

The river got its name from Captain 
George Back, an intrepid Englishman 
who set out overland in 1834 in search 
of Captain John Ross. Ross had sailed 
from England in 1 830 to seek the North- 
west Passage. Called the Great Fish Riv- 
er by the Indians at Great Slave Lake, 


adventures on a dangerous and all but 
impassable river. 

The Indians at Yellowknife by 1962 
knew nothing of the river. And the white 
men knew even less: they could tell us 
only to pan gold and take along heart- 
burn pills. One man, however, dared to 
take us the 300 miles to the river's source 
with our canoes and gear — an excep- 
tionally heavy load for a small plane. 
The man was Chuck McAvoy. His plane 
was a 1938 Fairchild. 

We left Yellowknife Bay at 10 o’clock 
the night of July 12. The two canoes 
were lashed underneath the plane. In 
the cabin were the four of us and Chuck, 



DOWN THE 
BACK 
TO THE 
ARCTIC 

by AUSTIN HOYT 

Four young adventurers, the first to 
attempt the hazardous canoe trip in 
100 years, conquer a historic river in 
Canada's inhospitabie Barren Grounds 


the Back entered the Arctic Ocean at the 
approximate point Ross was known to 
have headed toward. The fact that Ross 
turned up safe and sound before Back 
could get started did not deter him. He 
made the hazardous run in three weeks. 
Twenty-one years later another English- 
man, James Anderson, became the sec- 
ond and last person in the 19th century 
to travel the length of the Back. Chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
he led a party in search of the ill-fated 
Franklin expedition, lost too as it sought 
a navigable Northwest Passage. 

Last year, intrigued by Back’s descrip- 
tion of the river that bore his name, the 
author, a newspaper reporter from Buf- 
falo, embarked with three companions 
to duplicate the two earlier descents. 
This is Hoyt’s diary of the four men’s 


our six packs and our diversion and 
scapegoat for moments of trial, a ratty 
Indian dog. 

With a deafening roar, the old clunker 
headed north for Aylmer Lake. The four 
years in which the idea of descending 
the Back River had been simmering in 
my mind, the last few months of round- 
ing up a crew and dried food, the tedious 
job of packing everything in polyethyl- 
ene bags and the 3,300-milc drive from 
Buffalo to Edmonton and up the Mac- 
kenzie Highway to Yellowknife — all 
this was over now. For three hours we 
sat on the packs crammed in the plane’s 
cabin and peered out at the barrens, the 
vast desert of rock and water, where 
wc would spend the next seven weeks. 

"If you want to sec caribou and musk- 
ox in the barrens, take the Back River,” 
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the prospector I had met in northern 
Manitoba four years ago had said. And 
more than 100 years ago Captain Back 
had written of rapids on the Great Fish 
River that ‘‘foamed and boiled, and 
rushed with impetuous and deadly 
fury." He wrote of Rock Rapids, Muskox 
Rapids. Hawk Rapids, Escape Rapids. 
Wolf Rapids. Whirlpool Rapids and 
scores of others. The justice of the peace 
in Yellowknife had told us please not 
to drown, because he would have to 
identify our bodies. 

I thought of the letter from Superin- 
tendent Fraser of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police's “Ci"Oivision.incharge 
of the Arctic. The bugs w ould be almost 



JOHN LENTZ 


unbearable, the rapids and portages im- 
possible. and our trip without guides 
and equipment procured in the north 
w'ould be foolhardy. 

There is not a guide alive who has 
set foot on more than a few miles of 
the river. As for equipment, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in Edmonton is 
fully stocked with tartan ice buckets 
and sailboats. But they did not have 
a good collapsible frying pan and never 
heard of a tumplinc [a forehead or chest 
strap used for pack carrying], 

I stared out into the twilight that had 
fallen over the barrens. We were over the 
Lockhart River. The flecks of white 
marking the rapids looked so benign, 
and then 1 remembered the last person 
1 had heard of to lead a canoe party into 
the barrens. Seven years ago, and south 


of where we were to start, Arthur Mof- 
fatt's party <SI. March 9. 1959) left its 
leader buried in this desolate land. 

Although we had neser tripped togeth- 
er. 1 had confidence the four of us would 
reach the sea. Tracy Perry, next to .Mc- 
Avoy in the cockpit, had guided in Ti- 
magami. Ontario and had descended the 
Mattagami with me in 1960. He was the 
first to sign up. Straddling a pack next 
to me was John Lentz, whom Perry and 
1 had known as a camper and guide in 
Tiniagami. John is a banker, but it did 
not take him long to decide to uproot 
for the summer. Wc would need his con- 
servative Judgments. Rit Gregg perched 
in the back of the cabin, studying maps. 



TRACY PERRY 


Kit had splashed around in a canoe on 
the Charles River in Cambridge. Mass, 
for a couple of afternoons before we left, 
had never handled white water. But he 
had rowed for Harvard, was a veteran 
sailor and skied Suicide Six at Wood- 
stock, \'i. like a snowbound Captain 
Ahab. So along he came. 

1 wondered again what right I had to 
drag these three 615 miles across the bar- 
rens to the Arctic Ocean, and the prob- 
lems of past summer ventures flashed 
through my mind: 1957 — Otter Rapids 
of Abilibi River near James Bay, the food 
pack slides over a falls, the paddles dis- 
appear among the foam of a whirlpool, 
we trudge to the railroad: 1958 — sec- 
ond day of a grand descent of the Church- 
ill River to Hudson Bay, canoe de- 
stroyed, trip leader leaves to live with 


the Indians, again we retreat to the 
tracks; 1959 — -South Nahanni River, 
north of Canadian Rockies, kayak flips 
six times, we eat too rare bear steaks and 
end up in the hospital with trichinosis. 

We would just have to be more careful 
on this trip. There would be no railroads 
and no kindly nuns running bush hos- 
pitals. As the Head Mountie had writ- 
ten. "There is absolutely no one between 
the eastern end of Great Slave Lake 
and the arctic coast in the direction 
of Back River — no trappers, travelers 
or traders." 

Why would wc. for pleasure, chance 
fate in a country where a broken leg, a 
cap.si/ed canoe or an encounter with a 
grizzly might mean disaster, where the 
only relief from bugs is a frost or chilling 
arctic wind and where wet moss is often 
the only fuel? Most who travel for pleas- 
ure seek beauty of some sort. But there is 
little beauty here on this vast expanse 
of sterile tundra. The canoeist docs not 
primarily seek scenic beauty; his sat- 
isfaction is derived from his relation 
to the river, from the exciting gamble 
of making the run down the white 
water rather than trudgingover a tedious 
portage. 

It was a dusky one in the morning 
when Chuck landed on the north end of 
Aylmer Lake and pulled up to an unin- 
viting patch of muskeg in Sandhill Bay. 
Wc reconfirmed our pickup for August 
28 on the coast of the Arctic Ocean and 
watched Chuck take off in his rickety 
plane and fade away south. 

JL L\' 13. W'e made our first portage this 
morning, climbing the low hills above 
Sandhill Bay and making our way across 
the treeless land to the modest beginning 
of the Back River. Our dog apparently 
didn’t like us much. He bounded off 
across the tundra in chase of a caribou, 
and that was the last wc saw of him. 

For the iwxi two liays. where Back luiif 
portaged for four miles and Anderson 
for /»’(>. we waded, dragged and scraped 
over 15 rapids which, several weeks 
ajter the thaw, now ran below the 
boulders strewn at random on the river 
bed. 

Jl L\' 16. We reached Muskox Lake, 
where we conserved energy by lashing 
the two canoes together side by side, 
stretching a poncho between two paddles 

lunliniieii 
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BACK RIVER continued 


in the bow and sailing the length of the 
lake. At Muskox Rapids, where Back 
had smashed his 30-foot boat which car- 
ried a load of 3,000 pounds, our 18-foot- 
ers, with only 300 pounds of gear in each, 
glided safely over and around the dan- 
gerous rocks. 

It was exciting to see the river grow, 
nurtured hy small tributaries. Kit h-oj 
rapidly learning the fundamentals of 
white-water canoeing: to aim for the 
Vs pointing downstream, to avoid the 
smooth humps or haystacks and the 
Vs pointing upstream which indicate 
submerged rocks, and not to worry 
about the dramatic horsetail sprays 
where water curls up at the foot of a 
rock or ledge. 

JULY 17. Early this afternoon we stood 
on the bank discussing whether we 
should try to shoot down the side of a 
falls that foamed before us. We felt 
confident. We had dined well on a 15- 
pound lake trout, had filmed our first 
musk-ox and it was a gorgeous day. When 
John suggested he and Tracy cross the 
river to where it looked calm by the far 
bank. Tracy agreed. Kit and I watched 
as they set out across the current. When 
the orange canoe was in mid-river we no- 
ticed a fine mist rising over John's calm 


spot. It was a hidden falls, and we saw 
one end of the orange canoe rise. Sud- 
denly it disappeared. By the time Kit and 
I could cross the river, unload and shoot 
down the far side of the falls, John and 
Tracy had been swept to the foot of the 
rapids, through another rapids and were 
clutching packs in the shallows of a bay 
half a mile downriver. After 15 minutes 
in the icy water John was numb and in- 
articulate as we flopped him into our 
canoe. 

Their canoe was found back in the 
rapids, caught by a loose bowline and be- 
ing smashed periodically against the bot- 
tom by a vertical current. By riding an 
eddy upriver behind a rock. Kit and I 
got into the rapids and then eased over 
to the canoe and cut the bowline. For- 
tunately the damage was minor; the right 
gunwale had been ripped off from the 
stern seat back. 

Things went well again for a week. The 
rapids became loo long to investigate, 
but we developed a system of hugging 
the shore and hopping out and wading 
in our skin-diving dry suits around any- 
thing that looked too difficult or even 
marginal. There was no head wind 
for the 30-mile paddle down Beechey 
Lake, and the one-mile portage around 


the cascades at the foot of the lake m’aj 
made efficiently in two trips for each 
man. fVildlife abounded. Fifteen 
musk-ox herding by the river bank, a 
black wolf sneaking along the shore 
and three caribou prowling through the 
campsite made the diversion our lost 
dog might have provided seem pallid. 
And we were hardly starving. Kit, with 
little or no effort, kept us supplied with 
fish, and when bloating was called 
for, H't* fried doughnuts and stuffed 
ourselves until ht lay on the rocks 
and moaned. 

JULY 24. Today the orange canoe broke 
in half. Its bad luck this time came when 
it struck a small rock at the edge of a 
minor rapids and jackknifed at the center 
thwart. Tracy gave it one kick and, sur- 
prisingly, it bounced back into shape. 
We lashed spare paddles to the split gun- 
wales for support, had an undeserved 
but ego-building vat of macaroni, and 
once again set off for the polar sea. 
JULY 25. If the rocks and gently rolling 
pastel-green tundra were looking more 
bleak and monotonous, our lives were 
not. Every day brought the excitement 
of an unforeseen challenge. For example, 
this evening Tracy and John were photo- 
graphing a musk-ox browsing by the 

continued 



RUGoeo DESCENT of the Back River lasted 41 days and Canada. Starting at Aylmer Lake, the river flows 600 wind- 

took the voyagers through the desolate country of northern ing miles northeast to Chanirey Inlet on the Arctic Ocean. 
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Start your I’aij Am Jet trip tu Ennipt.- from an> (inc of 15 U.S. titit "-. Knjfiy cui>>in<- 1)>' Miixim'.', o/ i-ii route. 

Wherever in the world you travel 
you’re better off with Pan Am 
—world’s most experienced airline! 


(See your Pan Am Travel .Agent) 
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Only Pan Am offers 
yoti the remarkable 
new 21-day ticket bins 
4 extra benefits 

Piiii Am’s new rouiul-lrip 21-day 
Jet eeoiioiny Raii\\)inc tieket* may 
well Ik* the best buy in tlie histoiy 
of transatlantic Jet travel. Judge 
for voursclf. 

You can save from $ 1 40 to S 1 60 
over regular Jet economy fares 
(and thcxjrc not so expensive). 

Tor instance: round-trip New York 
to \'ienna. the regular Jet economy 
fare i.s S627. 21-day tare: $478. 

A difference of $149. 

From Chicago to London, you pay 
$425 instead of $575. Detroit to 
Paris. $440 instead of $580. 
Houston’ to Frankfurt, $612 
instead of $759. Dallas' to Rome, 
$662 instead of $812. 

The 21 -day ticket impros cs on 
the old 1 7-day ticket, too. It'.s 
far more flexible. You can plan 
a triji of 14 <lays rninimuin, 

2i days m;iximum, or any number 
in between. 

Those ^ extra benefits? 

Extra flights: Pan .\m offers you 
nearly twice as many Jet (lights 
to Etiroi)e as any other airline. 
Extra cities: Pan Am offers you 
Jets direct to 22 (twice as many 
as any other airline). 

Extra ideas for itineraries: Pan Am 
makes it easier than any other 
airline to go to Europe one way, 
come home anotlier (with no-extra- 
fare .stopovers all along the \\ ay). 
The Priceless Extra: Experience 
unmatched by any other airline in 
the world. It's yours every moment 
of the way witli P.m .Am. And 
you don’t pay a penny extra for it. 



BACK RIVER eonlimieJ 

shore of our campsite. Kit was inland 
collecting scrub willow twigs for the fire 
while 1 soaked the dried vegetables, Sud- 
denly the musk-ox turned and charged 
Kit. I saw the two silhouetted on the 
ridge, the beast's head lowered as he 
bounded over the rocks and hummocks, 
and Kit waving his arms and bellowing 
like a drunken matador but holding his 
ground, for a few seconds it looked as 
if my siernman would be impaled on a 
long, curling horn and tossed across the 
barrens, but the musk-ox veered just in 
time and snorted on over the moss at 
about 30 mph. 

JULY 26, No one budged this morning 
at our camp before Hawk Rapids. Dur- 
ing the night the strong winds of a cold 
front had swept down from the arctic. 
You soon learn to tell whether headway 
is possible that day or whether it is worth 
crawling out of your steeping bag at all 
from the way the tent shakes. John out- 
slept us all by sacking in until 4 p.m. He 
did, however, stick a gloved hand under 
the tent flap for his bowl of Grape Nuts 
at noon. 

For a week we fought the winds and 
cold rain. Where the weather stopped 
us, M'f camped, often portaging inland 
over half-frozen muskeg to have a cup 
of dried beef peanut butter and raisins 
{our own brand of penimican) in the 
tents. 

AUGUST 1 . Today it snowed. The rain, 
begun in the morning, turned to sleet 
and finally to a blizzard. VVe inched along 
blindly, judging from the waves that were 
hitting us broadside that we had turned 
cast down Pclly Lake. Ahead lay the 70 
miles of Pelly and Garry lakes, in places 
20 miles wide, which made open water 
unavoidable. To wail for the gale to let 
up might mean a delay of weeks. The 
best we could do was hope to travel un- 
der the protection of the windward shore, 
but this meant crossing Pelly Lake. We 
decided to chance it. 

Kit was petrified. From his stern seat 
he could sec the water splash across the 
packs and the waves surge within an 
inch of the gunwales. I had no worry 
until I saw the orange canoe crash over 
the white crests and disappear into the 
troughs. 1 realized we were pushing the 
canoes to their limit but also appreciated 
how stable the Chestnut Ogilvy canoe is 
under the worst conditions. 

AUGUST 3. The wind died this morn- 
ing, and we plunged over the broad 


rollers of Garry Lake to a small island 
with an abandoned mission perched 
high on bluffs overlooking the sandy 
beach of a peaceful cove. Strewn about 
the cabin were Bibles and religious comic 
books in English and Eskimo, caribou 
bones, some hou.schold medicines and 
letters from Paris and arctic posts ad- 
dressed to a Father Trincl. There was 
also a disheveled freight canoe, some- 
what less seaworthy after Tracy axed 
out the ribs and planking to get the 
potbelly stove roaring. That night we 
washed down Spanish rice and 30 dough- 
nuts with brandy. After the brandy, 
tales of the river and musk-ox charges 
and raging blizzards grew to heroic 
proportions. 

AUGUST 4. A day of rest. Wc stewed 
an arctic hare that John had shot, brewed 
a chowder using greyiing and cooked 
a large vat of beans. The brief respite 
allowed us to patch dry suits, mend 
pants, reorganize the packs and slow 
away firewood. 

AUGUST 5. A Scotch mist enshrouded 
Garry Lake and delayed an early-morn- 
ing start. As we groped our way from 
islands to heads of land along the irreg- 
ular coastline, 1 thought about the tiny 
civilization of the missionary and his 
Eskimos. Along the entire length of the 
Mackenzie and at the estuaries of the 
Coppermine and Thelon rivers, and oth- 
er great rivers of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, small communities have grown 
around fur-trading settlements. But the 
onlysettlement the Back hadeverknown 
was Father Trincl's forlorn outpost. 

It a relitf to know the big takes 
were behind us when yve slipped into 
the chute draining Gurry Luke. In the 
narrows, fish rose to our lures. After 
two casts with a IS-pound test line. 
Kit hooked one that started to drag 
the canoe upriver. An hour later yve 
had maneuvered it to the .shulloyvs of 
a rock island and eased it onto a pon- 
cho stretched belyveen the two canoes. 
When the water drained out the hole 
where the hoy scout's head should go, 
yve Jloppcd a 35-pound lake trout into 
my boyv. John had to i/uict the monster 
yvith an a.x. Wc yvere lucky to find 
enough yvood to cook the fish. North 
of Garry Lake the gnarled willoyys 
almost vanish and, with the constant 
yvorry of another storm and the tundra 
becoming browner and bleaker as it 
Stretched in silence toyvard the sea, we 
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DUNLOP SAFETY-SHOULDER - The 
most significant tire innovation in years 
— exclusively yours in new Dunlop 
Elite premium nylon tires. 

The extr.i scepped-down serrated rib ex- 
tending belt)w the rounded tire shoulder 
is the patented feature on the new Dunlop 
Safety-Shoulder Elite premium nylon tire. 

Not just another f.tncy trim feature, 
the patented new Safety-Shoulder is a 
significant breakthrough in tire design. 
It brings you driving control, comfort, 
and safety never before obtainable in a 
passenger car tire. The Dunlop Safety- 
Shoulder lets the tire ride .snwothly and 
safely up and over pavement edges, ten- 
ter line strips, ruts and ridges without 
the usual wheel wrenching jolt. Helps 
in cornering too . . . keeping more tread 
rubber on the road at high speeds or on 
wet surfaces. 

Like any really new and worthwhile 
invention, attempts will be made to imi- 
tate the Safety-Shoulder concept. So insist 
on genuine Dunlop Safety-Shoulder Elite 
premium nylon tires. Available now from 
your Dunlop Tire dealer. You'll find him 
in the Yellow Pages. 


DUNLOP 



BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 

Dunlop . . . known 'round the world 
for tiros and sporting goods. 


BACK RIVER cmlitwni 

began fo experience l/ie stark, raw 
threat oj the barrens. 

It was 230 miles to the Arctic Circle, 
280 to the coast, anil the worst rapids 
lay ahead. If there had been at times 
a remote heuaty in the openness of 
the tundra, a sense that in the cptiet, 
motionless e.xpanses nothing is hid- 
den from yon. the return to the river 
brought again the anxious exhilaration 
of the unknown. At the brink of every 
.swirling torrent came the decision: to 
be safe and make a portage or gamble 
and hazard a Ughtning-swift run down 
through the boulders, spray and waves 
of a rapids which, if harnessed, might 
light a small city. 

AL'GUST 9. At Rock Rapids \nc made 
our second portage. 200 yards skirting 
the irregular ledges over which the river 
corkscressed into a narrows. We waded 
and dragged dov\n through the rivulets 
at the edge of Sinclair's Falls, and. w ith 
the bowman standing to sight the chan- 
nels and the cries ringing out, “Hard 
to the right." '‘Straight as she goes," 
“Sweep." “Draw," “The Vs dead 
ahead." we plunged for miles down Es- 
cape Rapids. Where the river narrowed 
and surged in huge white rollers under 
the shadowed cliffs of the far bank, we 
pulled into the gentle eddy behind some 
boulders and carried over the broad, 
flat rocks. 

ALGL'ST 11. The choppy, merging 
currents at the foot of the first Sandhill 
Rapids almost swamped us. and wc 
debated wading down the second set. 
1 convinced the others that the water 
was too strong and the footing too 
treacherous, that we would be better 
off in the canoes. With some luck. Kit 
and 1 bashed through, and from a calm 
pool below the rapids w atched the orange 
canoe turn broadside and be slowly 
devoured by a standing wave. Again 
came the frantic rush of the rescue — 
the race to shore, packs thrown out and 
the spring back into the current, in time 
to greet John and Tracy as they floated 
by. gasping and clutching the over- 
turned canoe. 

After an hour of drying out and tak- 
ing inventory (one rifle lost, one sleep- 
ing bag damp), we had to face the third 
Sandhill Rapids. If to methe cliffs loomed 
a deathly gray as the water leaped at 
them, to the barely thawed paddlers in 
the other canoe the sight must have been 
terrifying. With little discussion, out 
came the rope, and wc lowered down 
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from the bank, concentrating on one 
boat at a time. 

.AL'Gl'ST 13. Today another black 
storm front built up in the north. We 
were on a southeast reach of the river 
beyond Mt. Meadowbank. The waves 
were the largest we had seen in the bar- 
rens, but up went the poncho. Rollers 
that left us at the most precarious angles 
would lash against the rocky shoreline 
and send plumes of spray several yards 
in the air. Kit. with his mammoth boot 
draped over the .stern gunwales, won- 
dered out loud how long this sailing op- 
eration could safely continue, and al- 
ways the cry greeted him. “On 'til the 
sail is tattered!" John and I manned the 
sail and discussed Heidegger, the i7th 
century philosopher. 

AL'GL'ST 16. Today we crossed the 
Arctic Circle. There was not much com- 
motion there — no neon signs or anyone 
.selling pennants — and we did not create 
much. It was 32° after supper, the bran- 
dy was at the bottom of a pack and no 
one wanted to fight for it. We just let the 
dishes soak and went to bed. As I rolled 
a smoke in the lent, I noticed that the 
bright afternoon sun and reflection had 
irritated my left eye. 

ALGL'.ST 17. 1 was only half awake 
this morning when we started; my left 
eye w'as blind. With the orange canoe 
leading and Kit making all decisions in 
ours, we slid down the mushrooming 
chute called Whirlpool Rapids and 
across the gentle, windless swells of 
Franklin Lake. We were nearing the 
ocean. The gulls swooped low and there 
was a sharp odor of fish. The three 
Franklin Rapids came in quick succes- 
sion. and as wc heard the murmur of 
the river’s final drop, 1 was told that sev- 
eral figures were bounding over the ridge 
with great excitement. “Too tall for 
wolves, and too fast for men,” some- 
one yelled. It was apparent wc were ap- 
proaching the first musk-ox herd since 
the one wc had seen just north of Bccch- 
ey Lake. I saw nothing until two bronzed 
hands pulled the bow a.shore and I sat 
inches away from the wild, black hair 
{lowing over the cars of an Eskimo's 
long, grinning face. 

Our first gesture of "hands across the 
barren grounds" tonight was almost a 
fiasco. Wc had not enough spaghetti to 
share, so Kit gave the Eskimos a bag of 
prunes. Tracy quickly reminded us we 
should be sharing what wc ate, so we 
rescued the bag, each took a handful 


of prunes and gave it back. No one 
had been olfended. When 1 rolled my 
after-dinner smoke. I had a choice of 
three (laming Ronsons. '['he Cskitnos in- 
vited us to a lunch of dried fish and 
lea tomorrow . 

.Al'CLST 21. The morning brought 
the entire summer fish camp to the bank 
of the river for a sight these Hskimos had 
never seen before. l our white men in 
two brightly colored canoes, a full foot 
narrower than their freight canoes, shot 
down the edge of Franklin Falls and fol- 
lowed the low. brown hills and distant 
purple ridges toward the sea. 

.Vl'GL'Sr 22. At noon we overturned 
our canoes for the last time on the beach 
of u small point surrounded by tidewa- 
ter. Ourdescent ofCaptain Buck's Great 
Fish River was complete. 

From our I’mal camp wc could gaze 
out at the vast reach of C'hanirey Inlet 
that Back had mapped in 1K34. at the 
waters that had yielded to Anderson lit- 
tle sign of Franklin's tragic search for 
the Northwest Passage. (It is known to- 
diiv ihat in 1848 the starving and scurvy- 
riilden members of the Franklin expedi- 
tion struggled from their icebound ships 
to the bottom of C'hanirey Inlet, 90 miles 
Iseyond the sand dunes on our hon/on. 
Here, in a spot known as Starvation 
Cove, their futile etTorl to reach the Back 
River and the great caribou herds of the 
barrens met its end.) 

.M'CiL S r 26. It was chilly this evening 
as wc (lipped our last batch of pancakes. 
The sunset was a dull orange bordered 
by patches of wintry gray and wisps of 
white. A thin mist settled over the sand 
fiats and a small white cloud hovered 
beneath the dark outline of the ridge on 
the far shore. The summer is over. The 
geese have headed south, the Fiskimos 
have their heavy tents up and the chil- 
dren have down out to school. It is time 
to leave the arctic to the Kskimos. 
AL'GL ST 27. Chuck landed this after- 
noon. a day early, He shook our hands, 
passed out smokes to the Fskimos and 
told us to get moving. It was 640 air 
miles to Yellowknife, and if he got in 
after dark the Mouniics would be on 
his tail. 

For six hours, from the warmth of the 
plane. I again [leered down at the vast 
northern desert and the lakes and rapids 
of the river that stretched silently across 
it. Already I had begun to miss the bile 
of the wind in my face and the fury of 
the river. end 



Young Bobby Houk likes this suit 
because it s rich, comfortable, stays neat, too. 
It s got “Orion® 


“Orion” keeps a guy’ssuit in great shape. Keeps him looking neat without really 

a . Suits of 70% “Orion’’, 30% worsted look and feel like a million, too. 

ortable? You bet. Styles? Plenty! Fine stores have this suit in sizes 6 - 12 , 
13-20. 34-42. FOR THE FUTURE EXECUTIVE: BOTANY BY LEVINSOHN BROTHERS 


BtTTje THINGS fO» BEITEB LIVING... TMfOUGH CHtMliJflY 
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QOLf /GwHym S. Brown 


Where is the golf course 


of the workers? 



All over the place, now that smart 
executives have discovered that 
good fun can be good business 

D u Pom dc Nemours, on a grand and 
glorious scale, does it. Strait-laced 
IBM. at Ica.si in the hast, does it. Springs 
Cotton Mills does not care to discuss it, 
but does it. Bethlehem Steel almost pre- 
tends it docs not. but docs it. Texaco, 
with a minimum of frills, docs it. And 
Firestone Tire & Rubber is so proud of 
having done it that it shows it on net- 
work television tw ice a year. 

These companies— and 1 00 other large 
and small industrial firms like them — 
have contributed something of great val- 
ue to this country's recreational revolu- 
tion: they all support country clubs for 
their employees. By charging insignili- 
cani dues, these corporate golf courses 
have proved to be an antidote to the 
poisonous squeeze caused by the prodi- 
gious waits encountered at public courses 
and the staggering costs at private ones. 

A tidy, efficient and certainly one of 
the most patrician of the corporate do- 
gooders is Firestone, proprietor of the 
F irestone Country Club in Akron. Tough 
enough to thwart the field in the I960 
I’GA Championship — none of the play- 
ers could shoot par for 72 holes — Fire- 
stone's course annually hosts both the 
550,000 American Golf Classic, being 
played this week, and the 575.000 World 
Series of Golf, which will he played 
next month. Televiewers, noting the line 
fairways, the large and magnificently 
trapped greens, the profusion of maple, 
oak and cirn trees, the Robert Trent 
Jones design and the 5350.000 club- 
house. might easily judge Firestone to be 
a plush playground for the very rich. 

A look at the parking lot on a typical 
summer afternoon, however, puts every- 
thing into proper focus. It is filled not 


CART-PULLING WORKERS head fOT Slipcrh 
fai^^^a>^ at Firestone’s corporate golf course. 



with Ciidillrtcs orThundcrbirds. but with 
Chevies. Fords and Plymoulhs, almost 
aH of which bear the sure signs of long 
and faithful service. Most of the mem- 
bers change into their golf shoes in the 
car and go straight to the first tee. pull- 
ing their clubs behind them on portable 
golf carts. The men's locker room in the 
clubhouse contains 400 six-foot-high 
lockers, but the fee is SI 5 a year, so only 
half of them arc rented. 

The golf course, however, is used and 
used. Some 70.000 rounds of golf were 
played on it last year. And no won- 
der. There is no initiation fee. and a 
family membership costs a modest S144 
per year. Since any Firestone employee 
working in Akron (there are 10.000) is 
eligible to join, the club has a problem 
holding to its limit of 600 members, and 
those it does get are avid about taking 
advantage of this remarkable facility. 

■■VV'hen vacation comes up.” says one 
member, "my wife and 1 Just stay right 
here in Akron. We come out every day 
to play our course. For a golfer, that's a 
pretty good holiday." 

Such zeal would bring joy to the 
late Harvey Firestone, who founded the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company in 
1900. His answer to the depression in 
1929 was to build one public golf course 
and make it available to Akron and soon 
after to open another for his company. 

"It is healthful, invigorating exercise, 
and everyone should play it.” he ex- 
plained. when asked why he was carving 
up South Akron for golf at a time when 
a lot of the country could not afford one 
lost ball. He had the membership fee at 
his Firestone course set at S35 a year per 
family, and went about proving his con- 
tention that golf was not just "a rich 
man's game." Me was one of the first to 
feci this way, and how right he was. 

"My father thought various types ot 
recreation should be made available to 
the company's employees," says Har- 
vey's son. Raymond Firestone, an ardent 
horseman and onetime golfer who gets 
to his desk frequently enough to serve as 
the company's president. His attitude 
expresses a basic business position: what 
is good for a company’s employees is 
good for the company. 

In followingthis contention. Firestone 
runs a sort of sports supermarket across 
the street from its main plant in Akron. 
This contains a full-sized gymnasium, an 
eight-lane bow ling alley, swimming pool, 
barber shop, dining room and cafeteria. 


The company also provides a pistol and 
rille range, a skeet and trap shooting 
range and an 8.000-seai baseball and 
softball stadium. 

But the country club. located on a 
hilltop within sight of Firestone's main 
plant, is the shiniest apple in this rec- 
reational orchard. Of its 6CK) members, 
about 125 are "clock-work” employees 
from the company's six Akron plants. 
The rest are white-collar workers, rank- 
ing from clerks to President Firestone. 
But when the pressure for memberships 
became heavy, it was the executives who 
moved out to ease the crush. Most ol 
them joined Akron's Portage Country 
Club (initiation fee S3. 150. monthly dues 
S48) or Fairlavvn (S2.160 and S43). Nei- 
ther of these clubs has a golf course to 
match Firestone's. 

Just 1ik« landlord and tenant 

The relationship between parent com- 
pany and country club is similar to that 
of landlord and tenant, except in this 
case the landlord takes a loss. Firestone 
pays all taxes, insurance, renovation 
costs and expansion expenses. The club 
itself is responsible for the day-to-day 
costs of service and maintenance. Be- 
cause membership dues are low. and be- 
cause the members spend very little mon- 
ey in the bar or dining room — usually a 
country club's chief source of income — 
the club runs pretty deeply in the red. To 
cut into this deficit, its manager. Hugh 
Laughlin, hooks group luncheons, din- 
ners. dances and golf outings that bring 
in up to 5.000 people a month, many of 
them Firestone employees who are not 
club members. There are. accordingly, 
an astounding number of rounds of golf 
pla> ed each year, a fact vv hich somel imes 
proves a source of vexation to members 
who ate forced off the course on such 
days. It is not vexatious to the Firestone 
company, however, because it helps to 
underwrite the club’s dcticit. 

"The club does the best it can to break 
even." says Bill Marshall, head of Fire- 
stone's employee services division. 

Has the club ever made it? 

"I would rather not divulge that,” 
says Marshall. 

Because some of your slufiier stock- 
holders might object to the lavishing of 
such large sums on what they would 
claim is frivolity? he was asked. 

"I would rather not divulge that ei- 
ther," he says. 

Cash deficits aside, the company seems 


to get quite a bit for its sporting invest- 
ment. "Only about 50 members could 
afford to join another club.” reports 
the course's ex officio president George 
Jackson, who is employed in Firestone's 
tire distribution department. "I can 
name, just offhand, several cases where 
employees came to me when they were 
about to switch to another company, 
but stayed with Firestone when I told 
them they'd lose their membership at 
the club.” 

Firestone personnel's Sam Filer is 
in a position to sec another of the club's 
major advantages. He visits some 20 to 
25 colleges each year, trying to recruit 
for Firestone always hard-to-hire techni- 
cal personnel. "Most potential employ- 
ees will ask about the club.” he says, 
“but if they don't 1 make it a point to 
tell them.” 

Not surprisingly, the Firestone Coun- 
try Club, through the major golf tourna- 
ments it hosts, has benerned the entire 
community of Akron, a manufacturing 
city that could hardly be called a garden 
spot. 

"I'll tell you one thing." stiys husky 
George Brittain, the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce's very emphatic vice-presi- 
dent. "In trying to bring new industry 
and new people into this city, we work 
hard on selling our plusses. The Golf 
Classic and the World Series of Golf arc 
two very important ones. Having a golf 
course as good as F irestone's has made 
those two events possible.” 

If Firestone is vocally proud of its 
country club success, other firms arc far 
more reticent, presumably because they 
have not made their courses pay off with 
such obvious dividends. 

"Our courses are only in the East.” 
says a spokesman for IBM. which owns 
country clubs in long Island. Pough- 
keepsie and Johnson City. N.Y. and 
Toronto. "I'm sure our West Coast em- 
ployees don't want to hear about the 
Ciisiern clubs.” 

Bethlehem Steel is even more modest 
about its company course, offering a 
brisk "no comment.” Nor does Springs 
Colton Mills care to publicize its four 
courses in South Carolina, the cotton 
business being what it is these days. 

Chemicals are bullish, however, so 
Du Pont— which probably operates the 
most lavish country club setup of all — 
discusses its facilities with pride. The Du 
Poat Country Club is in Rockland, Del., 
some four miles from company hcad- 
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quarters in Wilmington. It offers two 
18-holc courses, one nine-hole course. 
16 quick-drying tennis courts, six alleys 
for lawn bowling, indoor and outdoor 
shullleboard courts and a $2,720,000. 
pale-rose. Georgian clubhouse. This im- 
pressive structure contains, among other 
things, three restaurants, a ballroom big 
enough to handle 900 waltzing [)u Pont 
employees and locker room.s designed 
to accommodate 2.176 men and 544 
women. Du Font’s investment in this 
club and another smaller one in nearby 
Newark. Del. is S4.250.000. The clubs’ 
annual budget is in excess of Sl.000.000. 

If these figures are staggering, so is the 
size of the membership. The total is just 
under 10.000. of whom 4.500 are signed 
up for the full, all-privileges member- 
ship. The cost to each member for Iseing 
able to revel in this sporting paradise is 
S10.40 a month for men. S6.50 for wom- 
en and S2.60 for children. 

"We like to keep Rockland lighted 
up like Madison Square Garden." says 
club president Bob Weaver, an office 
manager in Du Font’s textile fibers de- 
partment. "With a lot of dances and 
dinners we can come close to breaking 
even. Last year we cleared $1,400." 

"The fact that the club has such a large 
membership." says a Du Pont compa- 
ny official, "indicates clearly that it fills 
a need that is not met by municipal or 
county facilities." 

Not many of the corporate clubs can 
fill the need on such a large and luxuri- 
ous scale. As maintenance costs have 
risen, several such courses, like the Texa- 
co Country Club in Houston, have gone 
on a semipublic basis, in which non- 
members can play the course simply by 
paying a modest greens fee. 

Still, from the Oiin Malhieson Chemi- 
cal Corporation, with its 4-holc Pisgah 
Forest, N.C., course, to the Surprenant 
Manufacturing Company in Bolton. 
Mass., which operates an 8,000-yard 
monster, the companies with goifeourse-s 
are keeping them, and others arc build- 
ing them fast. Things have come a long 
way from 1919. when Social Crusader 
Sarah ('leghorn wrote: 

T/ii‘ golj links He so near the mil! 

Thai olniosl every day 

The lahoring children can look out 

And see the men at play. 

Now the children are on the golf 
course, and so are their parents and so is 
the owner of the mill. end 


The 
classic 
Jack Purcell 

A flood of imitations only proves how right you are when you choose the 
Jack Purcell. For over 30 years the standard of excellence in canvas foot- 
wear, its classic lines and painstaking workman- 
ship cannot be matched. Nor can the exclusive 
P-F" rigid wedge construction which makes the 
Purcell so magnificently comfortable. This is ^ 
shoe. The court shoe. The casual shoe. Look for 
the sole that says it. Jack Purcell. 
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Passing with a purpose 


The liUcsi craze al New York's famous Cavendish Club 
I —newer even than Password, which the bridge addicts 
play for stakes in the club anteroom — is the team-of-four 
contest. Instead of forming two tables for regular rubber 
bridge, eight players choose up sides for a team match. The 
resulting lineups arc the same kind of melange of expert 
and not-so-expert that used to develop when you chose 
up sides for a neighborhood baseball game in a vacant 
lot. The results arc often just about as w ild. A match is 
12 hands and, although the stakes — which average S3 a 
point— sound high, the game is rarely more expensive than 
rubber bridge played at the club’s customary If. or 3c 
A point. The rcuson is ihut the team ganKS are scored 
in International Match Points, which translate big swings 
into small numbers. But not even IMPs could minimize 
the cost of this recent deal. 



EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 


PASS 

* ♦ 

6 ♦ 

PASS 

PASS 


1 V PASS 3 « 

5 • 54 6V 

PASS PASS 7 ♦ 

7 4 DOUBLE PASS 

PASS 


Openinn lead: ace of cliihx 


South's pass of the six-spade bid was that rarity, a weak- 
sounding bid that is actually .strong, in this kind of auc- 
tion. where North-South appeared to have the stronger 
hands, South's pass was forcing. Had he held a losing 
spade in his hand. South would have been obliged to 
double six spades; his pass virtually announced his spade 
void and left it to partner whether to bid the grand slam 
or double. 

North's seven-diamond bid was best with his hand. He 
knew his side controlled the first round of every suit, hut 
he was not sure the hearts were solid. Had South held 
better clubs and less solid hearts, there was a possibility 
North couid discard heart losers on Hhafet crc/ub strength 
South could ofTer. However, it was West who had the 
club strength, and he doubled South's correction of the 
contract to seven hearts because he thought the club ace 
would win a defensive trick. The club ace failed to live, 
and 1 3 tricks at hearts was a laydow n. Honors don't count, 
but North-South had scored 2,470 points. 

Meanwhile, their teammates at the other table weic do- 
ing nearly as well. The bidding there went: 

EAST SOUTH WEST 

44 4 N.T. DOUBLE 

PASS 6 4 6 4 

«4 PASS PASS 

PASS PASS PASS 

O/wimig lead: king of hcarl.i 

East violated a principle that the dealer at the other table 
had observed; he opened with a preemptive bid in spite of 
holding a two-suited hand. But thanks to considerable co- 
operation from North, it worked out to a big profit. South's 
four-no-trump bid was a powerful demand. West's double 

(I liv Uviivi U!U n«w 

spades. But this, too, worked well when North did not bid 
five diamonds. 

South's pass of six spades was forcing. North now had a 
chance to bid seven diamonds or seven hearts. Instead, he 
doubled. The six-spade contract was beatable if South had 
found the club opening. When he opened a heart, however. 
East rufled, drew trumps and made all 13 tricks. The team 
total yielded 24 IMPs. the maximum for any hand. At S3 
an 1 M P, this cost each loser $72. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you have bid strongly, a pass of a very high bid by 
the opponents is a forcing pass, but if partner's next bid 
would put you in a grand slam, you must have first- 
round control of the opponents’ suit. end 


NORTH 

PASS 

64 

DOUBLE 
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BASEBALL//?oAe/'/ Creamer 


Crossing the 
Delaware 
with Aivin Dark 


His intensity irritates his critics, but the 
manager of the Giants has a mission: victory 



louring a ball game Alv in Dark of the 
San Francisco Giants stands erect in 
the front of the dugout with one foot up 
on the steps. He stays in that position 
most of tlic game, his eyes intent on the 
action, his face stern and serious. A good 
part of the time his arms are folded 
across his chest. San Francisco sports- 
writers say that he looks like Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, and in their 
facetious comment is a cutting edge of 
sarcasm; they imply that Dark not only 
looks like Washington crossing the Del- 
aware. he thinks he is Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware. 

The sarcasm is inspired by Dark's na- 
ture, which is dedicated and intense and 
totally committed to success. When he 
became manager of the (iiants after their 
chaotic fifth-place finish in I960, he had 
had no experience whatever as a man- 
ager or even as a coach. Hut he took over 
as though the job had been waiting for 
him all his life. It was more than confi- 
dence, or at least more than a matter of 
confidence outweighing doubts. Dark 
had no doubts, only an eagerness to get 
going. Washington probably fell the 
same way when he assumed his first im- 
portant military command. 

Dark is an orthodox manager, but, 
like Leo Durocher (for whom he played 

4fi 


and whose managerial methods he ad- 
mires). he likes the tactical ploy, the im- 
mediate maneuver that puls the oppo- 
nent on the defensive. His competitive 
poise gives the impression that he feels 
whatever he docs is right, whether it ac- 
tually works or not. Because of this con- 
fidence — or arrogance, if you are an anti- 
Dark man — his critics delight in gigging 
him when he is wrong. But not to his 
face, never to his face, for Dark can be as 
cold and di.sdainful as Charles dc Gaulle 
w hen he is asked to explain w hy he chose 
to do a certain thing. Off the field Alvin 
is polite and considerate. On the field, in 
his dugout. in his clubhouse, he is the 
yrand scignvur. an absolute ruler. He 
welcomes journalists, but he endures 
their eternal investigations of his meth- 
ods and motives with thinly disguised 
contempt. 

•’The hardest thing about managing is 
dealing with sporlswriters," he said last 
week. “Some of them do a hard day's 
w ork, and they report the game and they 
give their readers a story. But others — 
honestly, you’d think after watching 
baseball every day they'd understand 
more about the game. They always seem 
to be looking for something that isn't 
there. I used Willie Mays at shortstop 
lute in one game for one inning. I used 


him because I had almost nobody left 
on the bench, and by switching Mays to 
short I could save a pinch hitter for the 
next inning. Willie fools around the in- 
field in practice, and 1 knew he could 
handle himself there. Thai's all there w'as 
to it; 1 played Mays at short because I'd 
run out of players. But that was too sim- 
ple. Someone wanted to know if I did it 
for publicity. 

“The one thing you know w hen you're 
a manager is that someday you’re going 
to be fired. It has to happen. Every man 
who ever managed was fired sooner or 
later, unless he owned part of the club. 
But you can't manage with that in your 
mind. You can't be diplomatic and wor- 
ry about criticism. You have to assume 
that you will continue to manage. I know 
that someday I will be fired, but even so 
1 don't expect to be. I expect to be a 
manager the rest of my working life. I 
like running a ball club. It's what 1 want 
to do. 

“What they don't understand is that 
what you do in a game is governed by 
what your pcr.sonnel can do and by what 
the game situation is. I’ve been criticized 
for not bunting enough. Well the reason 
you bunt is to try to score one run. I've 
got Mays and McCovey and Cepeda and 
Bailey and Haller and Alou. They're 


home run hitters. With home run hitlers, 
you don't pJuy for one run. Oh, late in a 
game you do, or against pitchers like 
Koufax or Drysdalc. But generally you 
don't. I don’t worry if we go two or 
three runs behind early in a game. A 
home run with a man on base closes that 
up fast, and home runs can give you a 
big inning." 

Though Oark's home run hitters are 
the hallmark of his team, they give 
it an appearance of strength that is 
deceptive. Last year, after the Dodgers 
lost the pennant to the Giants in a post- 
season playofT, Fresco Thompson of 
the Dodger front oHice defended the col- 
lapsible Los .‘\ngeles pot by calling the 
S;in Francisco kettle just as bad. With 
their players. Fresco s;iid, the Giants 
should have won by six games. And just 
last week Harry Craft of the Houston 
Colls said, “The Giants should be I5 
games ahead. They have the best person- 
nel in the league." Unlike Thompson 
and Craft. Dark holds no illusions 
about the Giants' overall ability. He is 
aware that in August his pitching staff 
stood fourth in the league in earned run 
average, lifth in runs allowed and ninth 
in shutouts, that his fielders were ninth 
in assists. lOth in double plays and sixth 
in lidding percentage. He was also aware 
that his hitters, while an overwhelming 
first in home runs, were lOih in iriplc-s. 
sixth in doubles and only third in scoring 
runs. Dark, who can be an adroit as 
well as a reluctant talker, would not 
be drawn into a rebuttal of Tliomp- 
son and Craft, but he did say. smiling, 
••\1aybc they've been watching us 
in batting practice.” 

Except for Juan Marichal. the 
best right-handed pitcher in baseball, 
and Billy O'Dell. San Francisco’s 
starting pitchers have been unimpressive 
— and that includes Jack Sanford, a 24- 
gamc winner last year but this season a 
straggler trying to get his won-lost per- 
centage over .500. There are half a dozen 
relievers in the San Francisco bullpen 
Billy Pierce. Jim Duffalo. Don l.ar- 
scn. Billy Hoet'l, Jack F isher. Bob Bo- 
lin— but quantity does not necessarily 
connote quality. Nowhere in the bull- 
pen is there a Dick Radal/, a Ron 
Perranoski. a stopper. 

The Giant intield is a shattered 
remnant of last year's. Only Orlando Ce- 
peda is approximating his 1962 per- 
formance. Chuck Hiller’s halting aver- 
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Motorists on the trail of 
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lect Quaker State Motor 
Oil. it's refined only 
from 100?5 pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude 
Oil, the world’s finest. 
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your car on the road, 
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and saves you money. 
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engine life preserver by 
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the scotch 
that tastes 
the way 
more people 
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to taste 
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age was down from .276 to .206 as of 
last week. Jose Pagan was hobbled by 
a muscle injury and was hitting .231. 
Jim Davenport was down from .297 
to .253. Ernie Bowman, who fills in 
for Pagan at short, is a .200 hitter. It 
is a sorry inlicld fora pennant contender. 

Yet Dark believes he will win. He 
does not delude himself about his team, 
but neither can he conceive of losing. He 
is like the Yankees. Victory is his right, 
and defeat is an accident. 

As the pennant tide rolled in and out 
last week, shortening the Dodger lead 
to three games, lengthening it to six. 
Dark said, •‘The race isn't settled by 
a long shot. There's a lot of time left, 
and you can gain or lose ground awfully 
fast. We have an advantage because we 
play most of ourgamesat home from now 
on. That helps our pitching because we 
have only one doubleheader at Candle- 
stick the rest of the season. 

’’Look. Each of the contenders has 
something special going for them. The 
Dodgers have those three big pitchers: 
they can shut you out three days in a 
row. The Cardinals have lots of hilling, 
the kind that keeps a rally going. The 
Reds have six good starters, and that's 
a big thing to have going down the 
stretch. We have Marichal and the 
home runs. But \se have something 
else. We have Willie Mays. And 
Willie is the difference." 

Dark is rapturous on the subject of 
Mays. *‘Whcn 1 came to Si>n Fran- 
cisco 1 was determined that the first 
thing I would do is make people there 
realize how great Willie is. They didn't 
take to him at first. He was New York's, 
and they went instead for the new 
young players that developed in San 
Francisco, like Orlando Cepeda. Well, 
that's only natural— Orlando is great, 
a real bulldog, he'd play every inning 
every day if you'd let him— but what 
they didn't understand for a long lime is 
that Willie is in a class by himself. 

“They know it now , There is no one 
close to Mays. When he's on a hitting 
tear, like he's been this last month, 
everyone says he's the most exciting play- 
er in baseball. Well. I think he's the 
most exciting player even when he isn't 
hitting— he's still just as great in the 
field, he's still just as great on the bases. 
Willie is so much a part of every game. 
His reaction to any situation is instant. 
And he's the reason we're going to 
win." END 
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JIM CLARK 

i.wi-mi,(Jrr,im r-inr 19 

aiul anolhcr. at 200 miles, on Thursday. 
He dro\e Mercury siockers. huilt by a 
di\ isioti of I ord Motor Co., hut this did 
not mean that he had gotten soft on the 
l-'ords. Ho is still an OOy man through 
and through. He alread\ had tried to 
anal>/e the probabilities. 

"1 reel." he said, "that the Lotus- 
lords have a better chassis than ours 
forihis inick . Our rixui^tcr'i :irc designed 
for Indy, and thc>'re not just right for 
Miluaukee. isrobabls not much better 
than the old dirt -track cars. 

"I think the Lotuses may be fastest 
• in practice and in the race for a little 
while, but I feel that after a few laps 
we'll get ahead of them. Thev have been 
practicing. \\e haven*:. It will take us 
time to get warmed up 

■•[f the I.otuses can do laps in the low 
.L^s and high .t2s. then I would say they 
can run away from us. But if they are 
in the high .^.^s and the low .Ms. I think 
it will Ise a good race.” 

W hile Jones analyzed. Clark, finished 
with his practice laps, looked at caged 
circus tigers siitiitg in the racetrack in- 
lield. "Does a lot ofwalking. this bloke." 
he said. "Hello, putlycat.” "Ci-R-R-R,” 
said one tiger, a large and restless ani- 
mal who showed line strong teeth from 
behind the bars of his cage. "Oil. oh. he's 
getting upset.” said Clark, w alkingaway, 

.And so were the OITenhau sermon. Par- 
nelli Jones's preface prophecy proved to 
be 50' , correct. In trials Clark won the 
pole with a lap time of 32.9.10 seconds, 
and Cjurney won the spot next to him 
at the head of the starting lineup with 
.3,3.094. Only two OtTenhauscrs— l oyt's 
and Jones's — broke 34 seconds. In the 
race, unfortunately. Parnclii never got 
going. Me liad faulty brakes from the 
start and finally sputtered into the pits 
at about the one-quarter mark. 

Clark WLLS not even remotely threat- 
ened and looked as cool as a man in 
church. But Gurney had to work. First 
Foyt struggled past him after an un- 
nerving duel in winch they once scraped 
wheels while racing side by side. And. 
toward the end. Ward charged hard at 
Gurney but failed to take third place 
from him. .After Clark linished at a 
record average speed of 104.48 mph, 
Cohn Chapman cast a thouglitful look 
at Loyt's coasting, fiielless car. "One 
more lap and we'd have had first <i/u/ 
second.” he said. "Oh well, we mustn't 
be greedy.” eno 
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Do as the ‘Casuals’ do! 

Dress up in Sedgefield slacks with Fortrel 

How do you look your best, casually? It'.s simple with 
Sedgefield slacks. 'Fhcy’re trimly tailored from a Cone 
Nlills fabric of Fortrel polyester and cotton. Sedgefield 
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fresh and unwrinkled . . . all day long. In the traditional 
Ivy style. Hlack, brown, loden. Size.s 28-42. About $7. 
iDoys’ slacks, sizes 6-20. About S5. At all fine stores. 
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0x1. tine Tz^aiil of a. Hero 


Anyone who spends a day on the road with Mickey Mantle makes this unhappy discovery: 
playing baseball for the Yankees is the easiest thing he does BY ED GRAHAM 


A I 9 p.m. Saturday night, July 13. the first knots of 
b Mickey Mantle fans began to form in the lobby of 
the Kansas City airport. Word was buzzing that the New 
York Yankees’ plane would not arrive from I.os Angeles 
until just before midnight. Most of the well-wishers were 
kids from 9 to 12 years old. but some clutched the hands of 
younger brothers and sisters less than 3. As the crowd grew, 
I noticed that most of the kids had pens and pieces of ruled 
paper clutched in their hands. I began setting up my flash 
equipment. A girl asked me if I was going to take pictures 
of Mickey Mantle. “Yes,” I said. 

Had 1 ever met him personally, she asked? I guessed her 
age at 10. “Yes,” 1 said. “But only once.” 

Could she have my autograph? I thought she was kid- 


Ei! Graham is the advertisinf; man who invemed TV's Bert and 
Harry Piel and who used a laundry "press" card and a S20 camera 
to cover spring training in Sports llliislraled's March 13, 1963 issue. 


ding, but she was nut. A small boy wanted me to sign on 
the same folded piece of paper where he already had “Jerry 
Lumpc,” “Ed Charles." and “Norm Sicbern," all Kansas 
City players. I told him I’d spoil the page. “But you’ve met 
Mickey Mantle." he said. “What’s he really like?" 

“A very nice fellow," 1 answered. But secretly I was not 
sure. I had only met him for a few minutes to get his per- 
mission to follow him for one full 24-hour period. But it 
was a disturbing few minutes. 

For one thing. I was ready to like him because 1 am a 
Mickey Mantle fan. In fact. I am such a fan that when I 


wrote to the Yankee office — outlining my idea for a story 
— 1 didn't care if I sold it or not. Not that 1 told that to the 
Yankees. My secret ambition to meet the Yankees person- 
ally had started at just about the same age as that of the 
fans now clustered in the airport. For 24 years I waited for 
it to go away, but it never did. So 1 looked up the name of 
the public relations director for the Yankees and sent him 
a letter suggesting 1 do a story on "A Day in the Life of 
Mickey Mantle.” I was stunned when, two months later. 
I got a phone call saying the idea had been discussed with 
Mickey, and now Mickey himself wanted to discuss it 
further with me. If I never got any farther than a talk with 
Mickey Mantle — so what? What more did life have to offer 
anyway? 

The meeting was set for a day in late June. It was the day 
that Mantle (lew to New York to have the cast removed 
from his broken foot. I sat waiting in his dressing cubicle at 
Yankee Stadium and stared at the famous pinstriped shirt 
hanging above me with an actual number 7 on the back. It 
really existed! And there hung his mitt with m-a-n-t-l-i 
scribbled in indelible ink on the back. I wondered why 
some younger player like Phil Linz didn't steal it and take 
it home and keep it in his drawer. Then Mantle himself 
limped in on aluminum crutches, with reporters, photog- 
raphers and radio interviewers all around him. 1 overheard 
one reporter ask M ickey if he'd heard the big new s. For the 
first time in history Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick was 
going to name an “honorary" member to the All-Star team. 
Although Mantle couldn’t play, he’d still be an official 
member of the 1963 .American League team. 1 was glad for 
Mantle, and 1 expected him to let out a whoop of excite- 
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nieni. Bui insiead he drooped. “Docs that mean 1 have to 
go?“ he asked. 

I was silently outraged. To think that only moments 
before I had idolized this travesty of an .American hero! 
What 1 did not realize was why Mantle drooped. Now 1 do. 
Watching what he goes through during one 24-hour period 
on the road made me realize that playing ball is the easiest 
part of it. 

But back to my "fallen idol" stage. When I asked Mantle 
if I could follow him for 24 hours, eat with him. travel with 
him, take pictures of him and perhaps see if I could get a 
story based on a typical day in his life, he drooped at that, 
too. He didn't say no point-blank — perhaps because the 
Yankee office might have asked him not to. But I had the 
deliniie feeling he wished I'd go away. 

' Maybe Kainsas Cihty," he said in the voice I always 
assumed l.i'l .Abner spoke with. “We'll be thair for a 
doublehayder in the middle of July." Kansas City in the 
middle of July! This must be one of his bucolic jokes— and 
w ith a touch of nieanncss, I thought. Well, if he's going to 
make it rough on me. I'll show him 1 can lake it. “O.K.,” 
1 said, “but no chickening out after I gel there." “1 won't,” 
he s;ud. 


a rumor swept the airport lobby that the Yankee 
plane was about to land at Gate 2. A bus was al- 
ready out on the field waiting to spirit the players away, 
liven at midnight in Kansas City, obviously a mob was 
anticipated. 

The crowd rushed to Ciaie 2. After one person showed it 
could be done, we all poured through the gate and onto the 



W'HLREVLR HE IS CAUCiHT. MANTLE SIGNS 


airfield itself. Soon a light appeared in the west. It drew 
closer. A searchlight flicked on. With a roar the “Yankee 
Special” touched down and taxied to within 50 feet of us. 
A ramp was rolled up, the door burst open and down 
streamed the ballplayers. CIctis Boyer first. Swiftly they 
moved through a gauntlet of fans which extended from the 
base of the plane ramp to the door of the bus. The first 
Yankees signed autographs as they moved rapidly along. 

Then Mantle appeared at the door of the plane. His 
crutches were gone now. As he came down, there was only 
a fainl trace of the limp. A cheer went up. The gauntlet dis- 
solved to re-form in a circle at the base of the ramp. It swal- 
lowed .Mantle up. He too began to sign, but the size of the 
crowd made it impossible for him to move as rapidly as the 
others. 1 noticed that his lirsi autograph was for the boy 
with the piece of ruled paper that boasted “Jerry Lumpc,” 
“Ed Charles.” “Norm Siebern” — and almost me. 

Finally Mantle made it to the bus. The mass formed up 
again outside his window and began thrusting things in at 
him. He signed them quickly and seriously. I noticed that 
he was very much at ease with the kids. He admonished one 
who thrust the same piece of paper back in for a second 
autograph. Once he noted that a hand reaching for a ball 
he had just autographed was not the Siimc hand that had 
thrust it at him in the first place. Suddenly there were loud 
shouts of “Look out!" "Stand back now!” “This bus is 
leaving!” The engine was gunned. The crowd shrieked and 
scattered, and the world champion baseball team rolled off 
into the night. 

I took a cab to the Muehicbach Hotel in downtown 
Kansas City and beat the bus there. It took Mantle 10 min- 
utes to work his way through the packed lobby, and then 
15 minutes to pick up his keys. The jostling at the big. 
brown desk reminded me of pictures 1 had seen of the 
crowds fighting near tellers' windows when banks went 
broke during the Depression. 

By 1 :30 a.m. it was all over. The players were on the sixth 
floor, Mantle and Ford in adjoining suites with an open 
door between. I was on the seventh floor with Manager 
Houk, the coaches, other members of the press and the ra- 
dio and TV crew. The phone operator would not ring Man- 
lie's room. But through Whitcy Ford, who acts as his social 
secretary, 1 made a date for the ne.xt morning at 10. 

I am one of the world's easiest sleepers. But this night i 
lay awake the way I used to as a boy on Christmas Eve. 
wishing for the daylight. Also my pillow was very small 
(not much bigger than Ford's resin bag). And, furthermore, 
fate had placed me in an adjoining suite to Mel Allen. Our 
connecting door remained locked, but his voice carried. At 
home when the "Voice of the Yankees” grows too loud I 
can turn dow n the volume knob. But this night there was no 
knob to turn. 

At exactly 10 a.m. (1 had been hovering in the hall out- 
side) 1 knocked on the door of Room 638. Mantle oivened 
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TRAIL OF A HERO (ontiHucd 


it. He was wearing a pair of Bermuda-lcnglh jockey shorts 
that said m-a-n-t-l-e in an undignified stencil on the rear. 
When he savv my camera, he pulled on a pair of blue slacks 
and a blue polo shirt. There was a table with his breakfast 
in the center of the room. He asked If he could order me 
something. I was templed to say. “Yes, I want to start my 
day with the s;ime energy-packed breakfast that Mickey 
Mantle cals.” But then I wouldn't have been able to take 
pictures. 

What is the breakfast that Mickey Mantle cats? If you'd 
asked me to guess I think I would have said, “A sirloin 
steak. 1 1 flapjacks, four fried eggs and a pound of link 
sausages.” But 1 was shocked to see that in reality he was 
eating a piece of melon, a tiny box of cereal (from one of 
those 10-pack assortments) and coficc. 

Our talking must have aw'akcncd Whiiey Ford. I looked 
up to see the pitcher with the highest won-lost percentage 
of all time stuntble sleepily through the connecting door in 
a pair of blue silk pajamas. He took a bile of Mantle's 
melon, and studied it like a wine taster. “Pretty good Cran- 
shaw,” he said and went to the phone to place an order 
himself. 

“Do you always cat in your room?" I asked Mantle. 

“He doesn't get to eat much if he goes downstairs,” 
Ford answered. 

The phone rang, and Mantle answered it. Hesaid. “Hello,” 
then listened for what seemed a long time. “Well, I'll sign 
at the door,” he said. “But they can’t come in. It's Room 
638.” As Mantle hung up, Whitey Ford asked. “Who was 
that?” His tone indicated the great pitcher sensed trouble. 
Like any Yankee fan. 1 knew that Ford relied on an un- 
canny ability to outihink his opponents. Now I was seeing 
a touch of it here in the room. 

“It was a fella.” Mantle answered. “Said he's a friend 
of my brother Frank's. And he's got a couple of kids with 
him.” 

“You don't have a brother Frank,” Ford said. Was ihisan 
old Abbott and Costello act they were putting on for my 
benefit? “I know I don't,” Mickey said. “1 figured the 
fclla’d be embarrassed in fionl of the two kids and all.” 

There was a knock at the door. Mantle opened it and 
greeted a man with two boys who wore Yankee caps. Each 
got an autograph and a handshake. Then the man led them 
away, Breakfast was resumed. 

Within five minutes it struck. First screams down the 
hall. Then the tread of fast-running feet. The words “Room 
638" could be heard amid the babble. Then suddenly there 
was pounding on the door. It grew more furious. Occa- 
sional bodies hurled themselves at the door. We actually 
seemed to be living a scene from Hitchcock's The Birds 
— the one in which millions of the liny creatures pecked and 
hurled themselves at a door until they splintered the wood, 
burst through and pecked out the eyes of their victims 
inside. 

I opened Ford’s door and told the kids they would have 
to leave. They ignored me. 1 told them Mantle's room was 



MANTLE, FORD BREAKFAST BEFORE THE STORM 


738 (Mel Allen's). But they did not believe me. Some 
had fallen to the fioor and were peeking under the door. “1 
can see his shoes!” one boy called up triumphantly. "Yeah, 
and they’re moving!” another shouted. 

Perhaps because they decided it couldn't be any worse. 
Mantle and Ford decided to join their teammates in the 
coffee shop. After all. they had to go downstairs sometime. 
After a harrowing elevator ride — definitely over capacity 
— we reached the lobby. The scene there reminded me of 
another movie. It was one in which American families fought 
with each other to leave Manila in 1941. 

Inside the coffee shop there was comparative relief. Any- 
one not eating was not allowed inside. But a boy whose 
chair was back to back with Mantle's stopped his own 
breakfast to stand up and breathe over the star's shoulder. 
A lady with a Polaroid camera asked Mantle to pose with 
his cup not in front of his face. And would Ford please 
get up because he was blocking the view? 

Outside, word was now going around that Mantle would 
soon be coming out the coffee shop door, and the biggest 
crowd yet began to form. Ralph Terry told Mantle and 
Ford that the bus was loading. The two of them plunged 
off into the sea of people — Ford in front, attempting to 
part it, with less spectacular results than Moses. 

Inside the bus Mantle signed more autographs for the 
hands that reached inside the window. I clocked him at 
12 autographs per minute. He signed for about 20 min- 
utes. That would be 240 autographs outside the Muchle- 
bach. I figured that he must sign over 1.000 a day. My 
wife says she'd sign a lot of autographs for SI 00.000 a year, 
and so would 1. But then I remember the lime I had to 
write, “I will not talk in class,” only 25 times on the black- 
board. My hand still aches. Could 1 have done it every day 
both on entering and leaving class and before and after 
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recess? Aiu) while sitting around listening to The Shadow? 

Riding to the park. Mantle and I talked about his per- 
sonal feelings toward the public adulation he receives. 
■‘These are nice kids here in Kansas City," he said. "! 
just w ish there weren’t so many of them." I w ondered if he 
was just saying that so 1 would play him up as a kid lover. 
But he named another city where the kids do not affect 
him as warmly. 

"After all these years have you been able to adjust to 
the crowds, at least to a point where you can have some 
privacy?” I asked him. 

"No," he said, and there was a wistful quality about the 
way he sjiid it. There arc moments when he smiles a very 
natural smile — not at all like the pictures you usually see 
of him. In those moments I found myself wishing things 
would go better for him — fewer worries, fewer injuries, 
more time to relax and enjoy the money he makes. 

"Oo you ever wish you could be a nonfamous guy like 
me and just walk around and do some special thing with- 
out people bothering you?" 

He looked at me. "Have you got any kids?" he asked. 

1 told him yes, two boys. "Vou ever hear of the Six blags 
Over Texas place?" he asked. "No." 1 .siiid. 

"It’s like Disneyland, only near Dallas." he explained. 
"My boys, they love it, you knoss? Merlyn. my wife, has 
to take them there alone. Just once I'd like to be able to 
go and watch them on those rides." 

T 

doubleheader with Kans;ts City had been sold out 
weeks in advance. When Mantle came out of the dress- 
ing room and into the dugout he was besieged by men 
who wanted special autographs and pictures. Even while 
thinking, "Why don't they leave him alone?" I found my- 
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THE SIGHT OF MICkrY'S SHOF.S IS A TRIUMPH 


self asking him to pose with a special greeting sign for one 
of my boys. He was nice about it. So to show my grati- 
tude I took further advantage of him. Would he come out 
of the dugout for a picture of the two of us together on 
the field? (My neighbor, who bores me with his sales 
achievements at Lily-Tulip Cup company, would faint.) 
Another man agreed to take the picture with my camera, 
and 1 tried to think of something to do. "beel my muscles." 
I said, rolling up my sleeves. Mantle feeling my muscles 
seemed like a funny idea to me. since he's certainly the 
strongest man since Samson. I assumed he'd snicker at my 
comparatively puny arm. But Mickey Mantle is not a guy 
for the type of joke where a person says one thing and 
means another. He took me at my word and felt my arm. 
"You know, that's pretty strong." he Siiid. Now I was em- 
barrassed. I decided to push the humor to such an extent 
it would be more apparent. 

“I’d challenge you to an Indian hand-wrestling contest." 
I said, "‘but I'd probably pin you so fast it would injure 
you and you'd be out the whole season." 

"You know whoyou ought tochallenge?" he said. "Dick 
Stuart. He's the world champion. At least he says he is." 

\Vc talked of other strong ball players, and I reminded 
him that people have said he’s the only active player with 
a chance to hit a ball over the upper facade at Yankee 
Stadium. He had hit just below the top of the right-field 
facade a week before he broke his foot. 

"You know something?” he said, "I always called those 
things Tah-kaids.’ " 

I don’t mean to imply that Mickey Mantle is stupid. He's 
not. But he seems to want to cling to the country-boy side 
of himself. I had thought of the big stars of the game as 
men who grow aloof and seek the special dignity befitting 
their positions. Joe DiMaggio seemed to become a sophis- 
ticated New Yorker— a smooth, big-city hero. But not 
Mickey Mantle. He told me it still bothers him when he 
hits a home run in New York and eight people show up 
with the ball to get it autographed. 

Jerry Coleman, the ex-Yankee second baseman turned 
broadca.ster, has described Mantle as "the biggest name in 
show business — bigger than Elizabeth Taylor." Yet I no- 
ticed that when a voice pipes out from the stands, "Hey. 
.Mickey! Turn around!" he does. He assumes it is a friend 
calling. At least he assumed it in Kansas City. 

the time the Yankees took batting practice, the 
stands were pretty well filled. Elston Howard knocked 
a ball over the left-field fence. There was a smattering of 
applause. Johnny Eilanchard put one over the right-field 
fence and scattered the sheep that graze on the hill beyond. 
More applause. Joe Pepilone hit two out of the park. He 
stepped out of the cage, delighted. Like all fans. I am a 
fair-weather friend. So 1 dropped Mantle and began com- 
plimenting Pepitone on his power. 

"Mickey kids me about this park," he said. “We opened 
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here and when I got a homer I told him I was going to 
be the first person in history to hit 162 home runs in one 
season. Now he won't let me forget it." 

Bobby Richardson stepped out of the cage and Mantle 
went in. Suddenly there was a different sound in the stands. 
On the first pilch Mantle pushed a bunt. Tony Kubek. 
standing near by with his bat. rushed in front of the cage 
and bunted the ball back at Mantle. Mantle picked up the 
ball and threw it at Kubek. As the next pilch came in. Yogi 
Berra threw his bat at it from outside the cage so it passed 
across Mantle's line of vision as he swung. The ball went 
over the hill where the sheep graze and disappeared com- 
pletely. I dropped Joe Pepitonc immediately. Mantle hit six 
of the next seven pitches out of the park, all of them farther 
than any of the other drives hit that day. During this dis- 
play the crowd reacted with the particular sound I associ- 
ate with people watching fireworks displays on the Fourth 
of July. 

As the ball would head out they'd go “oooooooooh.” 
Then as it passed over the Cyclone Fence they'd change to 
“ohhhhhhhh!” Then as it left the park altogether they'd 
switch to ‘'Ahhhhlihhh!'' mingled with applause. By that 
time the next one would already be on its way. 

As Mantle came out of the cage, Pepitonc tried a joke. 
"Will you ever realize your potential?" he asked. It was 
obvious that he is a Mickey Mantle fan too. 

Unlike some teams, the Yankees arc a very close group. 
It is Mantle who is the cohesive force. Although Ford is his 
personal pal, VVhitey docs not monopolize him on the 
bench. Mantle has as many upper-arm punche.s for Phil 
Linz as he does for Yogi Berra. If someone like Joe Pepi- 
tonc strikes out. .Mantle moves over and sits with him 
w hen he trots back. Soon you see the two of them laughing. 

Just before the first game young Tom Tresh, who had 
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been in a minor slump, was the target of some Mantle 
roughhousing. He went on to hit two home runs. 1 don't 
know if there was a connection or not. but at the time 
Tresh looked as proud to have been silting next to Mickey 
Mantle as I was. 

Between the two games Mantle took a whirlpool bath. 
It seemed like a spot to relax. Instead, the lime was assigned 
to answering wrillcn requests for autographed pictures. At 
the start of the second game there was more autograph 
signing along the runw ay that leads from the dressing room 
back to the bench. The game was in progress, but not for 
anyone near the section. 

After the game a crowd formed outside the players' exit. 
A knot of boys gathered around the ventilator that fed air 
into the dressing room. Someone had discovered that if you 
looked through the top of the ventilator you could sec a 
portion of the dre.ssiiig room inside. "Can you .see Mickey 
.Mantle?" one kid yelled. ‘’No," another answered, "but I 
can sec Yogi Berra. And he's naked!" As each Yankee 
boarded the bus. I interviewed him for "background on the 
story I was doing." 1 asked the players if it was like this al- 
ways. wherever Mantle went. "Sometimes worse," they 
said. 

Clelis Boyer told me he had tried to go deer hunting with 
Mantle after the last World Scries, "It was ridiculous," he 
said. "Crowds trooping around through the woods after 
us. asking for autographs. I think even a couple of deer rec- 
ognized him." 1 asked \ ogi Berra, "Ever go into a restau- 
rant with Mantle?" 

"Sure," he said. 

"What usually happens?" I asked. 

"Wc cat.” Yogi said. 

"He means w ith the people who come over to the tabic," 
Phil Rizzuto told him. 
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"Oh!” said Berra. Then he told me 
about silting facing Manllc at a table in 
Minnesota. A drunk approached Mantle 
from the rear. "Just as Mickey was cut- 
ting into his steak this guy slaps him on 
the buck and says, 'Nlickey Mantle!' and 
the steak slid off the plate right on the 
floor." 

"Did the drunk apologize?" 1 asked. 

"I don't think so," Berra answered. 
"I just remember he pulled up a chair, 
sat down and started asking Mickey who 
was better— himself or Ted Williams.'' 

I asked Ford about the mob pounding 
on his hotel room door. "Is there a 
friend of Mickey's brother Frank who 
lips people olf in the other towns too?” 

I asked hipii. "No." he said. "Usually 
somebody just gives a bellboy a buck 
for the room number.” 

"Couldn't the two of you get off away 
from the team hotel and relax some- 
where?" 

"If there's a night game, sometimes 
we’ll go to a movie in the afternoon. 
But on summer vacations, school kids 
sec him coming in. and then they all sit 
behind him and ask questions. The first 
10 minutes of Dr. .Vo were great. But 
then some kid hollered out. ’Hey! M ickey 
Mantle's sitting in this row right here!’ 
Then a whole bunch started crowding 
around and making remarks, you know'. 
When vse left the theater, this same kid 
hollered. 'Mickey Mantle's leaving! Big 
deal!' ’' 

When the bus arrived back at the ho- 
tel it pulled up to a side entrance. It 
was almost II p.m. Riding up on the 
elevator with Mantle. Ford and Houk, 
I asked Mantle what his plans were for 
the night. 

"I'm going to call my motel in Joplin 
[a place called Mickey Mantle's Holiday 
Inn]. My wife said she might come up 
from Dallas. If she did, 1 can gel there 
in less than an hour. Otherwise, I'm go- 
ing to go to bed." 

The door opened for the sixth floor. 
Mantle and 1 shook hands, and he left. 
.As the elevator door closed 1 heard a 
whoop and the now-familiar stampede 
of feel. "It’s Mickey .Mantle!" kids shout- 
ed. '’Hey. Mickey!" 

It felt nice to be getting otT at Ralph 
Houk's lloor instead. end 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL Aficr liilking about it with his wife for 
the "Um I'ao or lhr« >c4rs.'- STAN Mt'SlAL.4:, 
tinalty ilcciOed to retire as an active maior-leagucr. 

When he pla>> hi> last regular season game on Sep- 
lentber 2V against Cincinnati. Musial uill close out 
a remarkable C'-scar career with the St. I.ouis Car* 
Jinals. {(c was the Valionui League's Most Valuable 
Pla>cr three times, won seven batting titles anti hit 
..t|7 in a record 24 All-Star Games. Uc also holds 
17 major league. JO National League records. 

BASKETBALL JLKRY LUCAS, most wanted phtjer 
in pro ball, finall) signed a onc->ear contract wutb 
the Cincinnati Ro>als. joining another ihrvc-time 
All-America. Oscar Robertson, and enormously 
increasing the salue of the Cincinnati franchise- 

BOATING W hen the bO$-mile f'ASlNLT race, last 
m a lour-racc senes I'or the Admiral's Cup. linally 
ended after nearly a week of hazardous coastal sail- 
ing from Cowes. F.ngland to Ireland's l asinet Rock 
and back, two British boats finished well up m 
ihr sissteani inicrnaiional competition li> give 
Britain 250 (»oims and the cup. The U.S, team of 
filiurc. H'liiUruir and 0)iia came in second. 
SOVLRLIGN. Bnijin's new I2mtcicr ansi potential 
challenger lor the America's Cup. sailed into bad 
weather and bad luck at the Cowes Hegalt.s, snap- 
ping her spinnaker guy m one race, blowing out two 
jib.v m another artd being becalnted m a third. M»v 
toriunes aside, the New York Yacht Club con- 
sidcicd .Vfiiereien enough of a cup threat to organize 
u syndicate to build a new l2-nieter, 

BOXING -Cuban-botn LUIS RODRIGLTZ. who 
lost his welterweight ttilc to fcmile Gnfltth two 
months ago. kmteked out Dennv Moyer of Port- 
land m the ninth round of a onc-sided light in 
Miami Beach. 

I LOYD HATTbRSON. down but not Out, cabled 
Ingcmar Johansson's es-adviser. Lddic Ahluuisi. 
requesting a comeback bout against an as yet to be 
announced hcasy weight m Europe at year's end. 

FISHING I'ollowmg his own advice lo "go all out all 
the time." JGN TARANTINO (SI, July 8) won 
both the national casting and skish (skill in hshingl 
all-round titles at Navhvillc. 

FOOTBALL - Ignoring baseball for the moment, 
nearly a quarter million fans turned out in watch 
seven Sl-L exhibition games. Cleveland's Municipal 
Siiidium drew 8J.2I8 to a doubicheadcr as NEW 
YURK defeated Detroit 24-21 and Johnny Unilas 
completed 14 of 19 passes for 225 yaids and two 
touchdowns to lead HALTIMORt lo a 21-7 win 
over CIcs eland - GREEN BAY came from behind lo 
down Dallas Jl-IO before 5J,I21 in the Colton 
Bowl. MINNE.SOTA easily beat Los Angeles 27-J 
before 42,966 m the Coliseum and CHICAGO 
squeezed by Washington's -26 before 35.420 in Dis- 
trict of Columbia Stadium. Before snialler crowds. 
Philadelphia lost to PITTSBURGH 24 13. and ST- 
LUUIS edged San Prancisco 24 22 on a lasi-inmulc 
touchdown by Preniicc Gault. 

In AKL games. KANSAS CITY Reserve Qiiarlcr- 
back Eddie Wilson threw three touchdown passes 
and ran for another score as the Chiefs beat Oak- 
land 35-21. Prank Tripticka passed 75 and 60 yards 
for touchdowns to lead DENVER to a 31-25 victory 
over San Diego and BUPPALO defeaied ill-vtarred 
New York 23-8. George Hlanda. seemingly ageless, 
eomplclcd 11 of 12 passes for three touchdown' in 
the -ccond half and kicked all three extra points as 
HOUSTON downed Boston 21-20. 

COLF Out of action for three months with a hand 
injury. HILLY CASPER made a successful come- 
back by winning the S40.000 Insurance City Open m 
Hanford. Conn, with a 1 3-undcr-par 271. lie sank a 
six-fool pull for a birdie on the 17th hole to break a 
tie with George Bayer, who finished one stroke back. 
HILLY JOE PATTON was named playing captain 
Of the U.S. amateur golf learn that will meet .Mexico 
and Canada in the Americas Cup Matches at Dcs 
Moinc* in September, 

HARNESS RAC»NG--SPFrDY .SCOT (S2,70), the 
odds-on favnriic for The Hamblcloniun (tee pa<e 
2S1. won the 5135,127 Yonkers I'ulurily. first ol 
ironing's Triple Crown races. He broke stride at the 
Stan, but Driver Ralph Baldwin brought hint back 
for a 2'.03 3/5 clocking in the mile race. 

Two other Hamblctonian contenders met in the 
S24.I25 Review luli-rity with CiLlDDEN HAN- 
OVER the upset winner over Cheer Honey, The 


faces in the crowd 

best of the season. 


HORSE RAciHG— C arry back, m 

mem. finished second by five length' 
Mind (519) m the 533.9^0 Bu. ' 


George D. Widencr's CRPWMaN (541.901. with 
Eric Guerin aboard, surprised nearly everyone and 
ran off nil h the 581.400 1 mien Slakes Oee page 16}. 
Chaieaugay was third. Candy Spots fourth and 
Never Bend last. 


MOTOR SPORTS— The l.OTUS.PORDS of Jim 
Clark and Oan Gurney won the front line at the 
Milwaukee 200-niile race (see page IS}. Clark fin- 
ished a full half minute ahead of A. J. Foyi. driving 
an Oflenhauscr. Gurney placed third. 

ROWING — The powerful German eight-man crew 
ouisiroked a Russian shell by a length to lead 
GFR.VIA N Y to a decnite (four of seven t/iles) vie- 
lory in the European Rowing Championships. The 
only Americans cmcrcd. Seymour Cromwell and 
Don Spero, finished second in the double sculls. 
In the biggest upset of the meet. VACLAV KOZAK 
of Czechoslovakia defeated Vyachcslus Ivano'.ihc 
Ruvvvan world champion single scuUcr- 

SHQOTING WESLEY WLLDEN. 17. lopped 700 
imluary and civilian marksmen and lied a national 
match record at the National Rific and Pistol Cham- 
pionships in Camp Perr.s. Ohio. Welden won the 5(J. 
yard sm.if/bore prone mcfallic-sighl ride event wii/i a 
peticci 40U Willi 3K in the X ring. Air Force Reserve 
.Major Arthur Cook, n.aiional prone champion as a 
teenager and an Olympic and Pan American gold 
medal winner, set a new national ma ch record of 
1 .600-1 24s lo win the prone niclallic-sighl smallbore 
rifle title. Army Reserve First Licul. tones Wigger 
was the first man m the history of the national 
matches to win both he smallbore rific prone and 
position cliampionships, 

SWIMMING- DONNA DE VARONA earned the 
higfi-poini trophy at the Naiionaf AAU senior 
women's outdoor championship by winning (he 
200- and 4(KI-mcicr individual medleys, both in 
Anverican and meet record time, and placing second 
in the lOO-nteier backstroke and the lOO-meier bui- 
lerfiy. ROBYN JOHNSON, the lone triple chain, 
pion. won every event she entered — the 100-, 200. 
and 400-mcicr freestyle. The only world mark was 
set by 16-ycar-old KATHY F.LLIS. who swam the 
lOO-meicr buiicrfly in 1;06.5. 

The UNITED STATES splashed water on Japan's 
1964 Ol.vmpic hopes by crushing a strong Japanese 
team 63-22 in a dual meet in Tokyo, "rite U S. men's 
team lust only three of 17 events, two in dead heatv, 
and set five world records. Outstanding among 
them were Don Schollandcr's I :S8.5 in the 2(X)-meler 
freestyle and Roy Saari's 17:05.5 in the l.5<XI-meier 
freestyle. 

TENNIS DENNIS RALSTON (see page S) domi- 
naicd the American Zone Davis Cup semifinal m Los 
Angeles lie won his singles match with Antonio 
Palafox 6 1.6 4, 3 6. 6-3, teamed with Chuck Mc- 
Kinley to lake the doubles and overpowered Rafael 
Osuna 6 1. 6 3. 7-5 in the deciding match to give the 
U.S. an upset victory over Mexico. 

Australia's powerful M-'imbledon winner MAR- 
GARET SMITH downed Maria Bueno of Br zil 
6 -4. 1 1-9 in the finals of the Essex women's invita- 
tinnal. Miss Bueno tenaciously fought off four match 
points to come within two points of taking the sec- 
ond SCI before losing. After 20 consecutive doubles 
victories. Miss Bueno and Darlene Hard lost lo the 
Australian team of Miss Smith and Robyn Ebbcm, 
7-5. 6 4. 

MRS. HAZFL HOTCHKISS WIGJITMAN, 76. 
the Wighiman Cup donor and winner of 48 national 
titles, will receive the Tennis Immortal Award, giv. 
cn by the Lawn Tennis Writers' Association for 
mbking a la.siing impact on the game. 

In an all-foreign, all-lcfi-handcr final, IAN CROOK- 
KNDEN of New Zealand defeated Roger Ti^lor of 
England in the finals of Newport's Hall of Fame 
Invitation Championship, Crookenden dropped the 
first two sets 4-6. 9-11 but came back strongly to 
Win 6-;, 6-3, 6-0. 

MILEPOSTS— DIED Be.iirix Hoyt. 82. of heart 
failure at her Iiomil- m Thomassille. Ga- Three limes 
the National Women's Amateur golf champion, 
she was the youngest picrson ever lo hold that title. 
Winning at I6in 1 896. She successfully defended the 
title the rollowing two years and retired front tour- 
nament play in 1900. 
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80BSV ORNDORFF, 
17. of Winchcsicr. Va. 
pitched a 10 U no-hilter 
for the Cards in a Babe 
Kutli League (seven in- 
nings) game over the 
Senators, kept liis team 
idle as he fanned 20, 
fiuidcd the only ball hit 
for an oul at first. He 
also banged out a triple 
and two home runs. 


VICKIE CHAPELLE 
WINSTON of La .Monte, 
Mo., daughter of a 
former president of the 
National Horseshoe 
I'liehers Association 
and vsife of a lop pitch- 
er. wort her first nadon- 
ul vromen's champion- 
ship at 17 in 1956, litis 
year look her fifth title 
ui an aging 24. 


GEORGE WILSON. 68, 
first in the inaugural 
Mao Governor's 
Cup race of 1927. won 
again for the ninih time 
with .3/<f^r«', now 69. 
One of (he few remain- 
ing Chesapeake Bay log 
canoes. Magic crams 
l.OdO square feet of sail 
on a 34-foo( hull hewn 
from virgin pine logs. 


GAIL LIBERTY, 25. of 
Auburn, Me., joined (he 
Air Force and bought 
a pistol for protection, 
then decided to learn 
how lo use It. She won 
the L/.S. women’s pistol 
title in 1962. look a sec- 
ond and fourth at the 
world championships 
and this year won her 
second national title. 


CLAY GADOIE. 53. 
goff pro for 20 years at 
Makeiewah Country 
Club in Cincinnati, shot 
<1 29-32-61 with II bird- 
ies. seven pars and only 
2lpuiis.I:xplaincdGad- 
dic, who had set the pre- 
vious record of 63 in 
1946. "I just knocked in 
a whole bunch of 12- 
fooiers.’ 


MICHEL OARBEL- 
LAY. 29, a Swiss guide, 
conquered one of the 
last mountaineering 
challenges in the Alps, 
making (he first solo 
climb of the north wall 
of the Eiger. Hamperesl 
by torrents of water 
from the snowfields. he 
scaled the 6,0(X)-foot 
rock wall in 19 hours. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 


THE PLAYER Outfielder Frank Howard of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers was talking about his team's chances of holding onto 
the National League lead. **An we need is a few hot bats; most of 
ours have been pretty cold lately. At least, 1 know mine's been 
cold all year." If cold bats— particularly Howard's— have been 
the Dodgers* problem during their recent slide, there were signs 
last week that the big freeze was over. Howard, who seldom 
played except when the Dodgers faced left-handers, was put into 
the lineup on a full-time basis by 
Manager Walter Alston to try and 
get some power into the sagging at- 
tack. The biggest Dodger (6 feet 7, 

2SS pounds) responded. He hit often 
(.500 BA for the week) and hard (4 
HRs. 7 RBIs), raising his average 1 6 
points to .262. One homer was a 
frightening blow that went over the 
roof of the Polo Grounds. As the 
ball sailed out of sight, there was 
reason to believe that Howard and 
the Dodgers have become too hot 

for the rest of the league to handle. frank Howard 


THE PLAYER At the beginning of the season the Chicago 
White Sox had enough pitchers to sate the appetite of even the 
greediest of managers. Thus, when the Sox scouts were combing 
the minors for big-lcague material last winter, they hardly gave a 
second thought to Gary Peters. Peters had spent seven undistin- 
guished years at places like Dubuque and Davenport as a itrst 
baseman and a pitcher. At the latter position, he gained a reputa- 
tion as a left-hander with but one pitch, an uncontrolled fast ball. 
Last winter Peters worked on his 
control in the Puerto Rican League. 

By spring training he had improved 
enough to pitch his way onto the 
Sox roster. But by July 4 his record 
was a mediocre 5-5. Since then he 
has been unbeatable, and last week 
ran his record to 13-5 with an 11- 
inning win over Detroit and a four- 
hit shutout over the Yankees. In the 
process, Peters lowered his ERA to 
1.88, bc.st of any starter in the ma- 
jors. And for an encore, he hit .667, 
including a home run and a double. Gary peters 




THETEAM DuringJuIy, the Phillies wcrconeofthe best clubs in 
baseball, winning 21 of 31 games and climbing from eighth place 
to a tie for fifth. Then, in the first 1 1 days of August, the pitch- 
ing sagged and the batting slumped, and the Phillies slid back 
to seventh. Last week, however, they were once again the Phil- 
lies of July. After dropping one game. Manager Gene Mauch's 
team reeled off six straight victories and bounded back to fourth. 
Leading the resurgence was Tony Gonzalez, a fine outfielder 
whose inability to hit home runs has kept him from national rec- 
ognition, but not from being third in the batting race with a .327 
average. During the week, Gonzalez whacked even more than his 
usual quota of line drives as he batted .440. Right next to him 
were Tony Taylor (.400 BA for week) and slugging Johnny Calli- 
son (.375 and 2 HRs). The pitchers were no less cfTectivc, par- 
ticularly Chris Short, who won two games as he allowed only 
one run in 1 8 innings. The whole team played so well that a thor- 
oughly dazzled opponent, Roberto Clemente of Pittsburgh, went 
out on what may well have been the season's longest limb. "These 
guys.” said Clemente, "have a real chance to win the pennant.” 


THE TEAM The Boston Red Sox play their home games at Fen- 
way Park, a stadium well loved by right-handed home run hitters 
for its close-in left-field wall. But even the Red Sox have failed on 
most occasions in the past to appreciate Fenway's friendly wall 
the way they did last week, After splitting the final two games of 
a long and dreary road trip, the Sox came home and opened up 
on the opposing pitchers. While winning four and losing one at 
home, Boston hit nine home runs. The sweetest victories came in 
thesweepof a doubleheader from the Yankees. In the two games, 
the Red Sox scored 19 runs on 27 hits. The wins were particularly 
satisfying to First Baseman Dick Stuart, who has been aching to 
get at the Yanks ever since their manager. Ralph Houk, left him 
off the All-Star team. Stuart, who leads the league in homers 
with 30 and RBIs with 87, hit two home runs against the Yankees 
and collected eight hits and seven runs batted in. Busily pursuing 
the other third of the triple crown, Carl Yaslrzemski batted .407 
for the week and raised his league-leading BA to .336. Swept up 
in the heroics, Lou Clinton, a .231 hitter with no hopes for any 
crowns, chipped in with four homers and 1 1 teammates batted in. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


THE WEEK 

PHILADELPHIA 

MILWAUKEE 

ST. LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

LOS ANGELES 

PITTSeUhGH 

SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

HOUSTON 


OPP- 

TOP BATTER RUNS RUNS ERA 
Contain .440 32 D 2.14 BOSTON 

Oliver 4S0 30 1? 2.67 BALTIMORE 

Boyer 360 31 24 3 17 DETROIT 

Pinion .4S2 33 30 4.22 MINNESOTA 

Howard .500 29 32 4.59 LOS ANGELES 

Mareroiki .360 t9 17 2.21 NEW YORK 

Mayi 346 26 38 5.08 CHICAGO 

Hun) 360 27 34 5.17 WASHINGTON 

Brock 440 33 43 382 CLEVELAND 

SpanjIer 333 14 22 3.10 KANSAS CITY 


TOP BATTER 
Yasirtemski .407 
Brandt .375 

Bruton .455 


Lopez 

Ward 

Retzei 

Davalillo 

Cimoll 


RUNS RUNS 


LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

ST. LOUIS 

PHILADELPHIA 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 

PITTSBURGH 

HOUSTON 

NEW YORK 


SB 

Willi 26 

Pagan 9 

Flood 14 

Taylor IS 

Two lied with 25 
BiKk 18 

Aaron 19 

Clendenon IS 

Temple 7 

Kanehl 5 


16 


C6 

Marichal 

Two lied with 9 
Mclish 9 

Two tied with II 
Ellsworth i3 

Spahn 13 

Friend 11 

Farrell 9 

Craig 12 


ERA 

Koulai 2.06 
Marichal 2.23 
Simmons 2.93 
Culp 2.89 
Maloney 2.58 
Ellsworth 1.93 
Spahn 2.64 
Friend 2.08 
Farrell 2.74 
Willey 3.02 


NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

MINNESOTA 

BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

CLEVELAND 

LOS ANGELES 

DETROIT 

KANSAS CITY 

WASHINGTON 


SB 

Richardson 8 
McCraw 12 
Green 11 
Apaiicio 30 
Yaslrzemski 5 
Two tied with 6 
Pearson 10 
Two lied with 9 
Charles II 
Hinton 21 


CG 

Terry 

Herbert 

Sligman 

Barber 

Mon bouquelte 
Kralick 
Bride 
Aguirre 


1 ERA 


14 


2.53 


Peters . . . 

3 Pascual 2.90 

I Barber 2.48 

0 Wilson 3 66 

7 Kralick 328 

0 McBride 2.78 

0 Lolich 3.63 

7 Drabowsky 3.00 

7 Cheney 2.73 

lugh Solurdoy, Augusi 17 
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QM\t 


Men's Doubles. Two 
handsome versions of the famous 
club-trim British cable sweater. 
At most fine stores. 



.Wir York <t- llr/inrhm. Ble«mingdal«'i; i'hita'Id- 
lil.ta- Wgnamokar’i (London Shop); /larl/nrri: 
6 . Fox; lYanhin'iloii. 0.<'. Woodward * Loihrop. 

th iiTitr- Yrnnk L. Sornar inr.. IT K. tt7 St., S.Y. 

A CHILD 
DOESN’T 
HOPE . . . SHE 
believes! 

The faith of children 
is a wonderful thing! 
Your donation will 
help feed and clothe 
thousands of hungry, 
homeless children 
all over the world and 
keep them believing 
that help always 
comes from 
somewhere. 


Pullover about $19, 
cardigan about $21. 


GIVE THROUGH YOUR FAITH 


PROTESTANT— Share Our Surplus Appeal 
CATHOLIC — Bishops' Clothing Collection 
JEWISH — United Jewish Appeal 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 



WITole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VIVA VANDERBILT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Alfred Wright for his 
splendid article on Alfred Vanderbilt tV«n- 
ilerhill r.r. Racing's Eslahlish/iienl. Aug. 12), 
The prominence you have given Mr. Van- 
derbilt for his ability to take a stand against 
harmful trends in racing today and "the 
stifling atmosphere of all olTicialdom" is 
truly refreshing. It is too bad that, after he 
came back from active service in World War 
II. his old job at lielmont was not rcturncd. 
It surely would have been better for all of us 
who ha\c enjoyed good racing before and 
hope to again. 

MaROARFT V. PfRIN 

Baltiniorc 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for Alfred Vanderbilt. Please 
prevail upon Mr. Vanderbilt to keep up the 
good work until steps are taken to give the 
public a racing program with some variety 
in it. 

Evan L. Ei.lis 

Sarasota, Fla. 

Sirs: 

In the story devoted to my views on Thor- 
oughbred racing, the figure of 359f purse 
distribution for Aqueduct, while correct, 
gives an unfair picture. Overall, the New 
York Racing Association distributed 4 1. 1 9% 
of its share of the handle in purses at Aque- 
duct, Saratoga and Belmont. 1 would like to 
repeat that I feel it is necessary for the New 
York tracks to gel the additional I'i wc 
seek if wc arc to rebuild Belmont and main- 
tain even the present purse distribution. The 
5’'} allowed NYRA, now the lowest in the 
country, is threatened with being further re- 
duced to 4"^; next year. No track can oper- 
ate on (hat small percentage. 

Furthermore, my suggestion for holding 
stakes values down to $50,000 was made in 
1938. I think $100,000 added would bring 
that figure up to date now , 

ALrRED G. Vasdiriult 

Oyster Bay. N.Y. 

APPLES AND ORANGES 

Sirs; 

I sec that tempers have again become ruf- 
fled on the subject of fishing schooners vs. 
racing yachts (Scorfcard, Aug. 5 and 19tii 
Hole, Aug. 19), and I think that the rea- 
son that this comparison frequently stirs 
up somewhat e.xcited comment is that the 
boats themselves arc so different that a true 
comparison really cannot be made. It is ihe 
old problem of apples and oranges. 


It would be more constructive and re- 
alistic to consider the fact that each type has 
been developed for a specific reason and that 
in all sporting competition the best contests 
take place w hen the contestants meet certain 
established restrictions and. preferably, arc 
rather evenly matched. 

The J boats and the 12-mctcrs arc built 
according to certain class rules, w hich makes 
for good sport when they race in their own 
classes. The schooners fUnenose and 6>r- 
irin/e L. TliehuiiJ wert: built to entirely dif- 
ferent restrictions that provide for substan- 
tially greater dimensions, making for speed. 
Also, they meet certain commercial fishing 
requirements, 

As one would expect from radically differ- 
ent boats, the best performance of each type 
is under its own conditions. The big fishing 
schooner probably could attain the highest 
maximum speed, especially when reaching, 
but I ihink there is no doubt that the J boats 
were a lot faster to windward and that nor- 
mally a J boat would give a fishing schooner 
a bad beating around a triangular course. 

The much smaller 12-meter, which, of 
course, could not stay with a J boat, except 
under light and fluky conditions, probably 
still would give the fishing schooner a good 
race around a course, including a reasonable 
proportion of windward work, but could 
not be expected to stay w iih the schooner on 
a reach in a strong breeze. 

Ease of handling is still a matter of opin- 
ion, but of course both the racing types, the 
1 2s and J boats, arc arranged so that the sails 
can be very quickly handled. However, it 
takes a skillful crew to get the most out of 
them. I should think that the 12, being the 
smallest boat, would be the "easiest" to han- 
dle, while the fishing schooner would take 
the largest crew. 

On the other hand, the fishing schooner, 
being built for offshore work, would be the 
safest to handle under strenuous conditions. 

As a matter of opinion. 1 cannot help .sug- 
gesting that any serious intere.st in the J 
boats or fishing schooners is primarily his- 
torical, in that we have newer and belter 
boats which neither of the previous corre- 
spondents have mentioned. These are the 
typical ocean racers of today. 1 believe that 
the best of these can be kept going in weather 
in which even the fishing crew would not be 
very happy, and that the all-round speed 
and ability to perform is very close to that 
of the out-and-out racing type. In other 
words, today's ocean racers have combined 
the virtues of both the older types. 

Olin j. Stephi ns II 

New York City 
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CUTTING COSTS 


The secret oj Revelation’s 
fneihUy jlavor: 

Rerclalion is maitejrom 
an clii private formula 
that calls Jor a hlcnd of 
choice tobaccos— fve oj 
the world's fuKst <. 
flavor personalities. It ts 
simply more satisfying, more 
comforting than any jingle 
tobacco you can jitiolcc. 

Make your next pipeful 
a Rei’elation. 



Next to readers ... we like labels best 




: Illustrated 


, In addition to telling us at a glance 
• •who you are and where you live . . . the 
mailing label from your weekly copy of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED makes servicing 
your subscription a much easier, speed- 
ier job. It's the key to a folder-full of 
vital information, an invaluable aid in 
any circulation department. So. next 
time you write to SI (to ask a question, 
change your address, correct an error...) 
be sure to send along a label from a 
recent issue. 

540 North Michigan Avenua, Chicago, Ml. 60611 


Get to the Root of Athlete s Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTIONS 

with NP-27® 


Sirs: 

My Volkswiigen cost SI, 595 and weighs 
I.ft3l pounds. That's not S1.02 a pound as 
the adverlisement claims (7'Jie Beetle Does 
I'hat, Aug. 19). It's 97c. Who goofed? 

Jons Goodrich 

New York City 

• VW’s arithmetic was bad. Copywriters 
(a "creative group without a computer”) 
at the Doyle Dune Bcrnbach advertising 
agency divided cost into poundage in* 
stead of the other way around. — ED. 

CALL OF THE WILD 

Sirs; 

Robert Cantwell's article, /ligli Rocuf to a 
WiUl ParaJisc (Aug. 5), left me a little home- 
sick. I am a lieutenant in the U.S. Coast 
Guard now stationed in Texas, and after a 
few months here I long for the mountains 
and trees of the Northwest. Your article 
brought back fond memories. 

While at home I had several opportuni- 
ties to hike over parts of the Pacific Crest 
Trail, although not as often us I would have 
Itkcd. The experience of seeing the areas to 
w hich the trail provides access and the enjoy- 
ment of time spent in the wilderness should 
be shared by many more people. 

I am concerned about the condition of the 
trail and the relatively small interest being 
taken in it. Your article described some of 
the organization that originally went into 
creating the trail. Apparently there is very 
little effort being pul into it now; or, if there 
is, it is not adequate, in my opinion. 1 feel 
that if more individuals would take an in- 
terest, many improvements could be made 
that would attract more travelers. 

1 hope to return to the West Coast before 
loo long and, perhaps. I can do my part to 
make the Pacific Crest Trail more enjoyable 
for all of us. 

HiRUtRT D. McQuarrie 
Brownsville, Texas 

BIRDIES, PARS AND BOGEYS 

Sirs; 

For years, golf handicaps have been based 
upon iTied.il .scores. Almost without excep- 
tion, however, handicap tournaments at a 
country club are match play, and many — if 
not the majority — of these tournamenis are 
four-ball or team match play, Certainly, the 
usual Nassau agreed upon in a foursome is 
match play or four-ball match play. 

In team match play, the number of pars 
is usually much more important than the 
medal score. For example, a player who has 
nine pars and nine double-bogeys presum- 
ably will make a far greater contribution 
to his team than a player who has 1 R bogeys. 

The rules of golf have decided variations 
for medal play, match play and team match 
play. Wouldn't it make sense to devise for 
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Doctors in two leading clinics proved NP-27 
clears up athlete’s foot, ringworm and other 
fungus infections, often in as little as 7 days I 
NP-27 Liquid and NP-27 Cream contain 
Tcrgitol Penetrant, the penetrating ingredi- 
ent ... to penetrate deep, under skin sur- 
face, and root out fungus — the cause of 
athlete’s foot. NP-27 works where many 
remedies cannot reach. Stops itch fast, re- 


lieves pain, promotes healthy tissue. New 
NP-27 Cream helps heal and soften dried, 
peeling skin, helps stop athlete’s foot from 
spreading. NP-27 Medicated Powder 
soothes chafing soreness, guards against 
new infections, helps keep feet healthy! 

Get NP-27 Liquid . . . Cream . . . Powder. 
Effective relief guaranteed— or druggist will 
refund your money. 


19TM HOLE conllmied 



VILLAGER'* believes that clothing 
should delight, primarily, the 
wearer. For example, the pouf 
dress. Yoked around the top, it 
falls in gentle flowing lines 
from there to the hem. Pure 
pleasure to wear. Quite 
incidentally, its Athenian 
simplicity pleases the beholder 
too. Uncomplicated Fortre!"' 
polyester and rayon. Red, Teal, 
Brown. Sizes 6 to 16. 
About twenty dollars at 
good stores and college shops 



1407 Broadway, Now York 



the weekend golfers a match-play handicap 
based on a player's average number of I ) 
birdies. 2) pars, 3) bogeys and 4) all other 
scores for the rounds on which the handi- 
cap is computed? It seems to me that such a 
weighting system could be devised that 
would be more equitable and appropriate 
for the weekend golfers for whotrt the con- 
cept of handicapping was devised. After 
all. medal tournaments are largely confined 
to the pros, and they play from scratch! 

Harold A. Skgall 

Harrison. N.'V. 

INSIDE STORY 

Sirs: 

Your Palmer series f.Vfi Came am/ Yours, 
July 15 er sea.) is great. I guess, but I am 
getting tired of having my golfing friends 
tell me how many strokes it has taken olT 
their handicaps. I "reached within myselt"' 
for 18 holes, and all it got me was 106 in- 
stead of my usual 108. One of our club 
members hit a shot into the woods, "played 
it bold," and hasn't been seen for three days. 
T suppose, though, that Arnic is getting 
buried in mail from braggarts claiming their 
golf is now sensational. Just out of curi- 
osity, what is the biggest claim of improve- 
ment he has received? Also, I always won- 
dered what his handicap was when he was 
an amateur. 

Jonathan Strf.et 

Chappaqua, N.Y. 

• Golf teacher Palmer reports; "1 have 
a letter from a man in Texas who claims 
he has improved 20 strokes after reading 
the first three parts of the series. Of 
course, he hadn't read the 'Be Bold' 
section yet. The year I played in amateur 
tournaments in Cleveland I gave scratch 
golfers four strokes.” — ED. 

Sirs: 

My prior score — 1 15; read lesson 1 — 104: 
studied lessons ll and HI — 97; memorized 
lessons IV and V— 86. Merci. Arnold Palm- 
er! 

John B. Thune 

Oakland. Calif. 

TAYLOR-MAOE 

Sirs: 

Re Hun On the Ltnk.s (lyrn Hoi.i;. July 
22. Aug. 5). 1 agree that Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Cass and Mr. and Mrs. A! Hauplman have 
accomplished noteworthy holc-in-onc feats. 
If I did not live in Olympia. Wash., 1 would 
probably consider that they had indeed set 
the records. However, the Olympia Country 
& Golf Club counts among its members a 
couple by the name of Taylor iBill and El- 
sie). Bill has made four holes in one and 
Elsie has chalked up three. W'e in Olympia 
feel this is not only noteworthy, it is almost 
unbelievable. 

Mrs. Irvino M. Peterson 
Olympia, Wash. 
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Only the 
first light Scotch 
can wear 
the 

Green Stripe 


I. 


'a 





^ ■ r m 

Andrew Usher blended 

the first light Scotch in 1853... 

In niLikins the first light Scotch. Andrew Usher also made history. His 
mastery of the blending art gave to Usher’s Scotch a lightness and 
a smoothness so greatly prized that other distillers in the Highlands 
were soon following Usher’s methods. 

Behind the Usher’s you buy today is the longest experience in 
making light, uniquely smooth Scotch Whisky. The original Usher’s, 
distilled and bottled in Scotland , is identified by the Green Stripe. 
It can be worn only by the first light Scotch. 




